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Single copies, 6 cts. 
3c ON THE ROYAL ROAD TO LEARNING A NEW BOOK 
‘Teachers’ Companions ee a ae 
“ This royal road to learning.” — Alta Californian. | “Ap original work of much power.” — Hartford 
vn OW SHALL MY CHILD BE TAUGHT? "~"YANDBOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY EXAMPLE S 


Teaching, Illustrated by Loutsa PARsoNs Hop- | Based on “ Lectures on English History,” by th 
KINS, Supervisor of Boston Schools; author of 
*“‘Haudbook of the Earth,” “ Psychology in Edu- 
cation,” *‘ Natural History Plays,” ete. Cloth, 
$1.20 net. 


“In spite of the canon laid down by a distin-| 


1880. With a Supplementary Chapter on the Er 
lish Literature of the 19th Century. By F 


etc., $1.20 net. 


guished writer on the philosophy of education, that, ‘‘ With the amendments necessary for American 

Work should never be treated as if it were play, nor | schools and a supplementary chapter on English 
play as if it were work,’ we hope that this royal road | literature, it approaches nearer perfection than any- 
to learning will be followed out, and that the time | thing in the line we have seen. It is succinct, 


will come when even in our public schools the fact | accurate and delightful.”"—Hart/ford Evening Post. 


late M. J. GuEST, and brought down to the year 
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JNDERWoOOD. With Maps, Chronological Table, A R i | H Ww E | é OC e 
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will be recognized that education is made for the | “= 
child, and not the child for education.” —Alta Califor- | 
nian. 





YOUNG PEOPLE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.20. 
“Tt gives what is of most importance to the history 


“ This little book is a treasure.’’-—Boston Beacon. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED | 


By RICHARD WHATELY,D.D., Archbishop of Dublin | 
| 
A new edition, 40 cents net. 


uage. It was prepared by one of the sharpest | freshness of style, and its telling of the right ways.’ 
ogicians and best judges of the interest of werd, | — Critic. yle, a &¢ B y 


“A very good piece of work has been done in 


NOW READY. 


Contains over three thou-/not simply ateacher’s desk- 
sand five hundred carefully book, but is intended to be 


_and that only; and the whole narrative ismade inter'| xraded problems on every placed in the hands of the 


“Probably the best book of the kind in the lan-|this kind should be in its clearness of statement, 


‘Isubject of Arithmetic. Nu- pupil. It will be found in- 





that the country has produced.”—Boston Herald. 





| earth.” —H. W. Beecher. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S HISTORY OF IRELAND 


“Sane, sensible, and helpful.”—Boston Beacon. 


HINTS ON WRITING AND 


| By GEorGE M. Tow LE, author of “ Young People’s 
SPEECH MAKING Y Wiesery of Kogland Young Folks’ Heroes of 


History,” etc. With an introduction by JoHN 
BoYLE O'REILLY. Cloth, illustrated, 1.20 net. 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
Cloth, 40 cents net. 
** Will prove of the greatest value to all who write | ing period on the whole ; and the reader lays down 


or speak the English language. They are the essays | the book a moment in enthusiastic admiration fora 
and perhaps the most graceful and delightful pieces | people who have endured so much and yet have re- 
of composition in our American prose literature.” —/| tained so many admirable characteristics.” — New 


Boston Herald. York World. 














Sample copies will be furnished tenchers and educationalists at above Introduction 


and Wholesale prices. Descriptive catalogue sent free. 


LEE and SHEPARD Publishers Boston 


‘The worst people to oppress on the face of the 


‘The history is like a novel, increasing in interest 
to the very end and terminating at the most interest- 


merous review Questions valuable asa dri//-book. With 
and Exercises. Theworkis or without answers. 





Discount to Schools. 


Price, 60 cents. 





K. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 


17 and 19 South Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


N. E. ACENCY, 
75 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 








SWINTON’S READERS, 
SWINTON’S WORD SERIES, 
SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES, 


WHEN CUANGING TEXTBOOKS IN ANY BRANCH 


GRAY’S BOTANIES, 
DANA’S GEOLOGIES, 


| Ta 'TENNY’S ZOOLOGY, 
SWINTON’S HISTORIES, | EES a | TENNY’S NAT. HISTORY, 


MANSON’S SPELL’G BLANKS, | 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. | 


What is BEST can be determined by examining the works in our list. 


| COOLEY’S CHEMISTRY, 
Do} COOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY, 


ROBINSON'S ARITHMETICS, | not introduce any new book until you have first seen what we have in the | GUYOT’S PHYS. GEOG., 


FISH'S ARITHMETICS, desired subject. 
SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS, | 
WHITE’S DRAWING, | 
SMITH’S PHYSIOLOGIES, | 
HUNT'S (DR. E. M.) HYGIENE. 753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 


ee Important new books in preparation. 


_LOOMIS’'S MUSIC, 

| TOWNSEND'S CIVIL GOVT., 
| FISHER’S OUTLINES OF 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. | KIDDLE’S ASTRONOMY. 


Correspondence solicited. 





REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL 
1, They are especially adapted for school purposes. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4. Are of American manufacture. 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 


6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 
7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 

9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 








METHODS OF TEACHING. 


A Hand-book of Principles, Directions, and Working Models for Common-school 
Teachers. By Joun Swett, Principal of the San Francisco Girls’ High School and 
Normal Class. “12mo, Half Leather, $1.00. 


“ Every teacher may derive immediate practical benefit from its perusal.”—F. Louis SOLDAN, Prin. 
St. Louis Normal School. 


BROWNING’S EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. 


An Introduction to the History of Educational Theories. By Oscar Brownina, 
M. A., King’s College, Cambridge, England. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


It is aconcise and popular account of the main lines of thought that have been followed on educational 
subjects from ancient times to our ownday. Mr. Browning gives a chapter to education among the Greeks ; 
one toRoman education ; to Humanistic education ; the Realists, the Naturalists, English Humanists and 


| Indispensable to Teachers. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


(RECENTLY PUBLISHED.) 
By Pror. W. H. Payne, Author of “ Chapters on School Supervision,” and “ Out- 
lines of Educational Doctrine ”’; Editor of “ Page's Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing”; and Translator of Compayré’s “Histoire de la Pédagogie.” 12mo, el., $1.25. 


A timely book, bearing on active controversies of to-day, and casving new light upon them. It is the 
fruit of long study and broad observation. The author is a clear, strong, practical thinker, bold in his 
championship of his own ideas, yet reverent toward all conservatism that can claim respect. The book 
should be in the hands of all who are interested in education. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By Wit1aM Swinton, Author of “ Harper’s Language Series,” and Gold Medalist 
Paris Exposition, 1878. Embellished with Portraits and Autographs. 8vo, el., $1.20. 


“It is a series of studies inthe masters of English, from Shakespeare to the present time. The authors 
chosen are not only of the first rank, but they also represent epochs of literature, marked phases of style, 





Realists, Locke, the Jesuits and Jansenists, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Kant, Fichte, and Herbart, and, finally, 
the English public school. He writes clearly and pleasantly. 


distinctive contributions to literary method. 





Single copies of the above named books will be mailed to any address on receipt of the price. Special terms made to Institute Classes and Reading Circles on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Sauare, New York City. 


Price. fs ae per year, in advance. 
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W. H, WALMSLEY & CO, 
Jhanuf’ing Opticians, 
MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
4) - Full Catalogues for three 
oo o> —sam=, Stamps. 
we 2 ee 
nn dems Mention this paper. 


TTENTION, TEACHERS ! 


SHORTHAND positively learned for note 
taking in five lessoas by the PERNIN UNIVERSAL 
PHONOGRAPHY ; complete system inten. Speed 
for practical work in from tie to three months. Sue 





cess guaranteed by mail. Illustrated pamphlet free 
PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, 


be II Is a brain and nerve food, and gives new 
CROSBS N | ITALIZED PHOSPHITES life and energy to all who are nervous or 
exhausted. It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain-workers, cured their nervous 
prostration, and now maintain their bodily and mental-vigor by its use, A cure for 


nervous derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret; formula on every 


label. A Vital Phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda-water absurdity. 
‘Der snle a aces or Mail, 81.00. 7P 56 W. 25th St., New York. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


8 

ATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPABATUS. CATALOGUE 

a ue of Physical Eustruments for High Schools and Colleges. vase mar RUMENTS 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. sap TNE RUERNS 


Catmlogue ef Telescopes. J 
Oatniegue of Anatomical Modeis. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 


x... JAS.W. QUEEN & CO. 


Manufrs. Scientific Instruments, 














924 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 





617d DETROIT, MICH. 





Buttock & GreNSHAW, 


528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 
For Colleges and Schools. 


ter" ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


' LJ . 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
te MICROSCOPES FROM 888 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCTIOOL 
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Physical & Chemicel Apparatus 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
SKELETONS, 

MAPS, CHARTS, &e. 
MICROSCOPES « ACCESSORIES 
MAGNIFYING GLASSES, 

PLANT PRESSES, and 
COLLECTING CASES. 


OPTICAL LANTERNS for PROJECTION, 


Queen's New Toepler Holtz 
Electrical Machine, 







Sch ol Aids. 


SCHOOL CABINET of 
Standard Measures. 


A neat Cabinet, with shelves, containing standard 
measures of weight, bulk, and length, in all neces- 
sary forms. Should be in every se 100lroom. 


Toy Money. 
In compartment boxes orin bulk. One of the most 
useful School Aids, and justly popular. 





A NEW AND COMPLETE SET of 


Blackboard Drawing Instruments, 


All the necessary tools for the accurate construction 
of geometrical problems involving right lines, angles, 
circles, and ellipses. 


“THE BEST” 
Pamphlet Case. 


Every teacher should have these cases for the een- 
venient preservation of circulars, catalogues, pro- 
grams, ete. This is the latest and, as its name indi- 
cates, the best pamphilet-case ever made. 


The Atheneum Newspaper File, 


Entirely new in construction and in its results. 


fend for full descriptions of any or all of 
the above to 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 











The ONLY SATISFACTORY Ink-Weil now in tho market. 


Gifford’s Air-TightInk-Weil. 





With our Patent Petroleu 


guaranteed. 


ANY, ANATOMY, &e. 


world 


JAS.W, QUEENECO.PHILA, of School Apparatus. 


AIL et + wt 


Lamp of 360-candle power 
DEAGRAWMS of PHYSICS, 
MPCHANIOS, GEOGRAPHY, 
ASTRONOMY, OPTICS, BOT. 


VIEWS of all parts of the 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


ACME NO. 4.MICROSCOPE Manufacturers and Importers . 
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From Sup i 
Gifford Ink-Wells a fair trial, I can say that they give Ex- 
CELLENT satisfaction. They are air-tight and convenient, 


Can be easily applied 
to any style of school 
desk. School Boards, 
when purchasing new 
desks can always have 
them supplied with the 
“Gifford? Wells by 
specifying the same in 
their contracts. 


t. A. McMillan, Utica, N. Y.—Aiter giving the 





CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


muccem J, & H BERGE Sk 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER aay 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils, 
For Sale by | 

G. 8. PeRRy, 73 Fulton Street, Boston 

S. 8. & Pun. Co., 36 Bond Street, N. Y. 

ERERHARD FALER, 718 Broadway, N. Y. | Send for Circular. 


AW HY 00 MOTHERS | ARTHUR STOCKIN, 
Put stiff corsets on their ss 
ENGRAVER ON WoOoD, 


groving Children ¢ Don't do it, but 
5 
38 SCHOOL STREET, 
BOSTON. 


“LOURE FITS! 


When Isay cure ldo not mean merely to stop 
time and then havethem return again, I mean aradical cure. 








Manufactured by 


GOULD & COOK, 


Leominster, Mass. 



















f have made the disease of FITS, EPILEVsSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study, Iwarrant my remedy tocure 
os quae, Becanse others have failed is no reason for 

| fot nowreceivingacure. Sendat ones for a treatise and a 
FERRIS. BROS. other | ree Bottic of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
i» 


Ss } It costs you nothing for a w and | wiljcure 
turers, 641 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | Addreve Dr. 1. @ BOUT, 168 Pearl B.@New Fack- 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS, Wh s 8 
The Latest -- The Beat. 0 Will Join 


RETAILERS 
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Andrews , il RAITURE 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
omnre 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Andrews’ New Series of School Maps. 
A. HW. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
686 Broadway, New York. 


T 88 BBB A Ty pe-Writing — 
secured for students 
entering NOW, Skill in Three Montha by Haven's 


Rystem. No failures. Haven's Colleges: New York, N.Y 
Phila., Pa.; Chicago, Hl. ; Cincinnati, O.; San Francisco, Cal 
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3 Somerset St., Bost. 
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JOSEPH G' LLOTT'S «© 
STEELY PENS. [{s 


THE FAVORITE NUMB ¥/ 
AND HIS orpan aan ‘ape. 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS maovcnour me WORLD. 




























PREVENTS NOISE. §& 
alapted to the use for which it is invented. 


Descriptive Circtlars and Prices upon application. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, 





9 Million 
worn during 
the past six 
years, 

This marvel- 
ous success is 


due 


Ist.—To the 
superiority of 


Coraline over 
all other ma 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 


2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 


ABDOM!INAL/®@ CORALINE® 
Le a prices. 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
ofcord. None are genuine unless 


“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 


is printed on inside of steel cover. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADJNG MERCHANTS. - 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York City. 


SOLAR CAMERA 








ERASA8LeE SPELLING 
4 . AND WRIT- 
val gs 8 TABLET. Good for writing 10,000 
b team so combines MopDEL Script ALPHARET 
a. SCALE oF INCHES, METRIC SCALE, DRAWING 
‘Lege and RIGHT ANGLE. Sent. postpaid, on re- 
ceipt uf 5cents each. One Dozen Tablets for 50 cts 
OF 25 for $1.00. J. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 
] 14 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 








UCKEYE BE Instant relief. Final ae 
RUC of Pure Copper LL F OUNDiY ] L E Ss. returns. Mo ination to 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY a salve or suppository. Liver, kidney 
WARRANTED, Catal sent Free. and constipation—our 

VANOUZEN & TIFT, Ginolonati, O fy edaretiices! repay 








Fisher’s Essentials of Geography. 


Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. 





< fa 
AVES EXPENSE. 

From Secretary .7. W. Dickinson, Mass. Board of Fdu- 

cation, Boston,—Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer is admirably 


Samplo INE-WELL and POINTER, post-paid, for 25 cents each, 
which will bo refanded upon the first purchase of ore doz. or more. 


W. A. Choate & Co., 508 BroaDwar, Albany, N. Y. 
All Kinds of Scnoor, Furniture and SuppriEs, 
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Journal of Kdueation. 


Simply because they take money for their work? Does 
the writer of the article in question take no money for 





A WEEELY JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 











A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Is he a “ hack ”’? 


The textbooks are objected to as containing generalities 


his work ? 


which are too high and details which are too dry for the 
pupils. Perhaps it is too much to ask of a writer gifted 


in destructive criticism that he shall also display some 





Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 








CLUB RATES, For On® YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TRACHER,.....seccseeeees 83.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Gnd EDUOATION....0.+.+eccerereeesseecerers 4.75! as attacked by the article in hand. For one pupil injured 
AMERICAN TRACHER Gnd EDUCATION... cccccccccccecccsceseceecseeces 3.25 ‘ . 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEAOHRR, and Epvoation, 5.60|y over-study, two or three fail in health because silly 


(Written for the JOURNAL.] 


PRELUDES. 


BY F. HUNTINGTON RUNNELLS. 





L—The Call. 


O fearless little Brook, fling out your utmost forces, 
Hasten the greening cresses at your shining hem! 
Rouse timid vivlets along your stirring courses, 
And oh, that human hearts may drink joy at its sources, 
Bid all fair weeds come forth to our full need of them! 


IT. —** Goodmorrow.”’ 


© Robin, is it you, whose song comes up the hollow ? — 
Trill upon tri!l, the song whose meaning I would follow. 
Again, as when a child, full wond’ringly I listen, 
While o’er the sleeping grass the tears of April glisten ; 
The clouds bend low in sorrow, 
Loved Robin, that you borrow 
Joy from the darksome day wherewith to bid ‘* Goodmorrow’’! 


III.—The Awakening. 


Sweet is the sound of Spring to the heart wintry and waiting, 
Sweet, ah, sweet! 

Blithe from the building nest is the Robin’s note in mating ; 

Sing, for there’s never a space for sighing or for hating ; 
Sing, and repeat! 


Fleet is the round of joy in the Spring hours, gaily flying, 
Fleet, ah, fleet! 

Up, and follow the breeze ere its buoyant pulse be dying; 

Sing, for there’s never a space for hating or for sighing ; 
Sing, and repeat! 





NO MONEY, NO SWISS. 


BY WILLIAM J. ECKOFF, NEW JERSEY. 


The New York Lvening Post, quoting from Puck an 
article headed * Plain Words on Public School Systems,” 
inveighs against the dominancy of the textbook, the mark- 
ing system based on it, the lifelessness of teachers result- 
ing from it, and, incidentally against frequent changes in 
textbooks, inferred to proceed from eorrupt motives. 

Of course, textbooks should not be changed without 
cause. Change for the change’s sake is mere imbecility. 
On the other hand, stupid adherence to the established 
text, no matter what better texts may be had, is equally 
imbecile. The article under discussion champions the 
parent’s objection to changes, and animadverts upon the 
teacher who will not be responsible for the result where 
pupils refuse to buy the standard adopted. But, obviously, 
A teacher 


cannot divide his limited time and strength because one 


mass education implies outward uniformity. 


or two parents are too niggardly or too self-willed to buy 
for their children the text which everybody else is using. 
As for corruption, the remedy is not to prohibit changes 
of textbooks, but to jail the corruptionists. Science and 
the presentation of scientifie facts are perfecting day by 
day. A change in the texts used may be the only means 
of keeping the schools up to civilization. 

Next, as to the character of the texts. The article in 
question stigmatizes their writers as “hacks.” “ Hacks,” 
in this connection, is a term easier to use than to justify. 
It is a characteristic of modern science, that from the 
ranks of its ablest promoters come its most popular ex- 
pounders. One may mention Tyndall in physics, Lockyer 
in astronomy, Huxley in physiology. Where such men 
are not accessible, the publisher has business tact enough 
to select experienced teachers with a reputation in the 
specialty, and knowing precisely at least the needs of the 


| parents, ambitious of premature display, eoddle them by a 


power of constructive criticism. 


put into them. 
A similar remark might apply to the marking system 


social hot-bed culture into being young ladies and gentle- 
What 
over-study there is,—and it is to be frankly admitted that 


men while nature intends they should be children. 


there is by far too much of it,—is in the main traceable 
to the same desire. ‘Teachers are punished by loss of 
patronage for daring to educate and failing to cram. If 
he brings his pupils up to the cram mark required by the 
enlightened school board, the indignant public holds him 
up to public scorn and indignation as a murderer of the 
innocents. If he fails to do this, the enlightened school 
board dismisses him for inefficiency. 
Let us admit that there is one substantial ground for 
complaint in this otherwise scurrilous article. To many 
teachers the textbook is not what it should be,—a tool. 
On the contrary, it is a teacher, and they are its oral rep- 
etitions. Under our existing educational conditions, to let 
the majority of teachers depend on the texthook is the 
best we can do. 
The 
stated, that of all the teachers annually appointed through- 


United States Commissioner of Education has 


out the country but 4 per cent. have had _ professional 
training. Imagine immature, young girls jumping into 
teaching, till marriage rescues them, thrown upon their 
own resources. Imagine them eut loose from the guid- 
ance of a textbook well digested and definitely arranged 
by a mind riper and more professional than theirs, and 
what would become of them? Chaos would be the result. 
This side of the question,—and it is really the whole ques- 
tion,—admits of being summed up in three propsitions : 
1. The people, acting through the school boards, are 
willing to pay for good schoolhouses, good furniture, good 
maps and textbooks. 

2. The people are not willing to pay salaries large 
enough to retain a sufficient number of desirable male 
teachers to make teaching a profession instead of a 
makeshift. 

3. The people get what they pay for. 





JACK -IN-THE-PULPIT. 





BY ANNIE BRONSON KING, OHIO. 





Jack is probably the oldest of our contemporary preach- 
e®s. Though he occupies the rostrum but for a short 
season, his sylvan audience of midges and little flies seem 
to find his theology, which is doubtless of a cheerful, breezy 
character, quite to their liking. 

It is, however, with Jack’s life-history, rather than with 
his discourse, that we have todo. Our hero commonly 
makes his appearance about the middle of April, herald- 
ing his arrival by the sending up from the ground of two 
or three leaves of dull green, which sheathe a simple 
stem terminating in a canopy striped with royal purple, 
under which he duly takes his position. His appearance 


green.” 


departure from the recognized standard of plant propri- 
ety, it hastens to send up an endogenous stem. 


But it would be interest- 
ing to know, if both generalities and details are to be ban- 
ished from the textbooks, what the writer would have us 


ripen first and drop their pollen, so that the flower would 
seem adapted for self-fertilization, but the stigmas do not 
mature until the pollen has all been discharged, go that 
pollen from other flowers must be brought by the aid of 
insects. Jack does not depend entirely upon his eloquence 
to secure their assistance, but secretes honey at the base of 
And now 
comes in a strange plan of our hero’s devising, the honey 


the pillar where quantities of pollen are lying. 


is surrounded with hairs, all pointing downward, so that 
* facilis descensus est’’ ; but when the fly laden with honey 
seeks to retrace its footsteps to the upper world, a for- 
midable hedge interrupts its progress. Again and again 
an attempt is made to force a path, but the insect only 
falls back into the soft depths of pollen at the bottom of 
the tube. A hundred flies have been found thus confined 


in a single flower. 





As soon as the flies are well dusted with pollen, and 
the fertilization of the flower effected, the hairs wither 
up, the prison bars melt away, and all the bright sun- 
shiny world is open once again to the little prisoners. 
When Jack has finished his career as a flower, he loses 
his personality and becomes known by the commonplace 
To the little English children 
he and his friends are *“ Lords and Ladies,” 
French call him * Bonnet de Grand Prétre.” 


The withered column soon begins to glow with searlet 


title of ** Indian Turnip.” 
while the 


fruits, resembling an abbreviated ear of brilliant red corn. 
A dreadful story is told of Jack’s conduct at the very 
end of his career. The berries attract the birds, whom it 
is said they poison, in order that in the dead body of the 


The 


truth of the accusation has perhaps not been wholly 


poor bird the sprouting seed may find nourishment. 


proven, so we can well afford to give our hero the benefit 
of the doubt. 








SHAKESPEARE IN THE SCHOOLS. 





BY HELEN M. WINSLOW, BOSTON, 


Supposing a Sunday-school teacher were to teach the 
Bible to his class only by having the words parsed or the 
And yet hundreds of teachers to- 
As well 


try to initiate a scholar into the divine truths of the gos- 


sentences analyzed ? 
day are teaching Shakespeare in just that way. 


pel, by the well-worn paths of grammatical construction, 
as pretend to have taught a class in Shakespeare merely 
I, myself, was * taught ’’ Bacon 
Had I not 


the advantage of mort. omprehensive readings under my 


by the rules of parsing. 
and Cowper and Shakespeare in that way. 


father and my mother, the charm of these great poets, 
their inner meanings, their delicate subtleties of thought, 
and their metrical composition, would have scarcely been 
noticed in my so-called study. And I know dozens of grad- 
uates of that same normal school who are, to this day, utterly 
blind to the wonderful beauty of Shakespeare. This may 
be a startling assertion, but it is true. The greatest of 
all English dramatists is to them either a meaningless, 
silly, or highly improper poet, and they virtuously resolve 
to waste no time on him so long as paper-covered novels 
may be had for twenty-five cents a volume! How many 
times I have turned from such people,—people who 
would resent the imputation of being half-educated,— 
mentally quoting, “ Ye fools and blind !” 

For to one who has really begun to study Shakespeare 
he is a Like 
the Bible, he reveals to his admirers new beauties with 
Mr. William J. Rolfe, who, among other 


Shakespearean erities, has had few superiors, says that 


well of learning which has no bottom. 
every reading. 


after having given a dozen years of study to one edition 


is not unlike that of a miniature calla lily “done in]|of Shakespeare’s plays, he feels that he is but just begin- 
Although the plant springs from but one seed-|ning to understand them. 
leaf, it develops net-veined leaves; but as if regretting this|}to a beginner, were it not that the study is so fascinating. 


Rather discouraging, perhaps, 


Among the things which should be taught a class in 


Shakespeare are his style of metrical composition ; that 
The flower proper: the central column bears the|his common use of iambic measure runs through the play ; 








schoolroom. In what sense are these men “hacks” ? 


stigmas near the base, the anthers just above. 


The latter|that the introduction of trochaic measure is always for 
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the use of supernatural beings, fairies, ete., and in songs ; 
that rhyme regularly disappeared from his plays, in a 
certain ratio, from the earlier to the later ones; that a 
peculiar rhyming couplet was always used at the end of a 
scene. to indicate, in the absence of curtains, the close of 
that scene ; that the construction and use of language in 
the later plays differ greatly from that of his earlier 
work, and a score of other important points, not forget- 
ting to indicate the subtle meanings, the poetic diction, and 
even the personal tastes, of the man himself. 

The analysis and parsing should, of course, not be neg- 
lected ; but to call this, alone, teaching Shakespeare,— 
Heaven save the mark! And the study of old authors 
and early English which is necessary in order to fit a 
teacher to pronounce upon the correctness of Shakespeare's 
grammar or use of words is appalling. Until one looks 
into the subject, it is hard to believe words and their 
meanings could have changed as they have since the sev- 
enteenth century. The best Shakespearean critics com- 
plain that our modern grammarians act as if they made 
the English language themselves. They become arbitrary, 
while, perhaps, they know very little of the history of 
Be- 
fore grammars were made, what governed the laws of 
The first grammar 


words and their original grammatical constructions. 
language’ Why, usage, of course. 
was issued in Shakespeare's time, yet it is doubtful if he 
ever saw it. Indeed, when the country lacked so much 
of education and culture, the production of such a man 
as Shakespeare seems the more remarkable. Tennyson 
often uses the old form of words, orthe words in their old 
meanings. 

Comparison of Shakespeare with the folios of early 
English writers will not only prove his use of words cor- 
rect, but admirably adapted to express his meaning. 
which have changed meanings, “ crisp 
* frippery,”” 


Among words 
channels,” for curling or rippling streams ; 
orchard,” a garden; * noting,” 
Words, too, that have 


second-hand clothing ; 
for nothing, may be mentioned. 
come from the same root,—like intend and pretend,— 
have changed in meaning sinee the Elizabethan period. 
The meaning of words seems to have narrowed, rather 
than widened, since that time, although it is a eurious fact 
many of those words are being restored to common use. 
Sir Walter Scott, for instance, felt obliged to give defi- 
nitions in a foot-note of many words which are common 
currency to-day. The puns in Shakespeare are numerous 
enough to provoke a volume of criticism or explanation ; 
and while the jokes are somewhat far-fetched and strained 
to us, it is wonderful how a little study of customs and 
manners in the seventeenth century lends sharpness, wit, 
and poignancy to them. 

The characters in Shakespeare should receive careful 
study. Being human, they often seem inconsistent ; but 
when we compare them with people we meet every day, 
their contradictions and varieties are proof of their natur- 
alness. No other writer has ever had such profound insight 
into human nature; and although the opinions expressed 
among Shakespeare's characters seem to issue from every 
kind of human being, high or low, the poet's own love 
for high and noble ideas, aims and aspirations, are every- 
where prevalent. 

So, then, let teachers who have to * teach Shakespeare ” 
(or, in facet, any other great poet) be careful how they 
study him. With so many excellent expositors as we 
have nowadays,—Furness, Rolfe, Hudson, Daniells, ete., 
—there is no excuse for not understanding and being able 
to teach something of the beauties of that writer whose 
works are ranked, 
to the Bible 
Do not merely point out the meaning of obsolete words 


by many devout readers, as next 


in their great humanitarian influences. 
and their hidden interpretations, but hold up and illus- 
trate the exquisite beauty and poetry of fine passages, 
and the subtle delicacy and power of these characters, 
which, while but the creatures of Shakespeare's brain, are 
to the world living, moving, and exceedingly human 
beings. And, above all, find the moral side to his teach- 
ings,—there always is one,—and impress it upon the 
pupil with indelible, convincing truth. 








WE are always teaching our pupils to push on, and up, 
and forward, ete. ; and, when we observe their agitation 
and unrest, and see them pushing on and up and forward, 
etc., we wonder what the matter is.— Prof. Wm. T. 


Sedgwick. 











APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. —(XI/1.)* 
BY LARKIN DUNTON, 
Head Master of Boston Normal School. 
INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE FACULTIES OF 
THOUGHT. 


The teacher can hardly interrupt his study of psychol- 


LL.D., 


ogy too often with an inquiry into the conditions under 
which special classes of mental processes can be per- 
Let us raise this question in regard to the 
What, in the first place, 


formed. 
various processes of thought. 
are the antecedent or conditioning processes of the mind 
which make possible the process of abstraction 7 

It is self-evident that we cannot analyze a complex ob- 
ject so as to gain an idea of its elementary qualities 
unless the object is either immediately or representatively 
before the mind. It is equally self-evident that we can- 
not compare the qualities of one object with those of an- 
other unless the qualities of the second ean be clearly 
represented. Hence the formation of correct concepts is 
conditioned upon the careful, analytical study of individual 
objects. The correct notion of a genus of plants depends 
upon a critical examination of numerous specimens of the 
venus ; and, in like manner, the correct notion of any 
species of plants depends upon the careful analysis of 
specimens of the species. 

And here an important inquiry arises ; namely, this : 
What are the qualities to which the attention of the stu- 
dent shall be directed ? The answer will be obvious, if we 
reflect upon the conditions and the nature of the mental 
product to be secured. The result of a study of plants, 
for example, is to be, among other things, a notion of cer- 
tain plants as forming a genus, and notions of the various 
species contained under the genus. Now the notion, or 
concept, of a genus is the knowledge of the common qual- 
ities of the individuals included in the genus as qualities 
existing in all the individuals ; and it hardly needs to be 
said that this concept cannot be formed except upon the 
condition of the discovery of the qualities in each speci- 
men examined. So of the various species. The concept 
f a species is the notion of the qualities common to all 
the individuals of the species, and this notion evidently 
cannot be formed without the discovery of these qualities 
in the specimens observed. 

So that we may say, in general, that in the study of 
plants to prepare the pupils for their classification, the 
attention is to be constantly directed to the generic and 
specific qualities of the plants as illustrated in the speci- 
mens observed. The same is true of the qualities which 
mark the orders, families, ete., and for all other objects 
studied for the purpose of laying the foundation for cor- 
rect classification. Those qualities must be observed the 
ideas of which, as common to the class in which they 
exist, constitute the concept. 

Secondly, upon what are acts of judgment dependent ? 
We have defined an act of judgment to be the act of 
knowing the relation between two objects of knowledge. 
Hence it is obvious that, in order to judge, both objects of 
knowledge must be distinctly before the mind at the same 
time. This is true of the simplest form of judging, as 
where a simple quality is judged to belong to a single 
object ; it is true of the higher forms of judging, as where 
certain species are judged to be equal to a given genus ; 
To know 
that a rose is fragrant, both the rose and the fragrance 
To judge that 
squares and oblongs constitute all rectangles, the concepts 


and in the most complex cases of practical life. 
must be distinctly before the mind. 


of rectangles, oblongs, and squares must all be in the 
mind. To be able to judge that one of two methods of 
teaching reading is the better, the teacher must have dis- 
tinetly in mind both the one and the other method. 

Perhaps there is no more common mode of self-decep- 
tion in the world than that of assuming to know the rel- 
ative merits of two things,—systems, creeds, processes, 
methods,—only one of which is really known by the per- 
son assuming to judge. He is really comparing one term 
of an equation with his own ignorance, and so the odds is 
in his favor. 

In the third place, correct inductions depend upon the 
accuracy and number of the special judgments of fact 
upon which they are based. An induction based upon a 
coincidence of events, unaccompanied by any causal rela- 
tion, is groundless and void. Thus wonderful results are 








often attributed to a particular method of teaching, when 
thev are really due to the personality of the teacher using 
the method ; and of course any induction as to the results 
expected to flow from the method are false. A false in- 


‘duction as to the effect of a special mode of discipline is 


often made. The reason is that the judgment as to the 
cause of the result in the special case was not sound. 
The teacher had forgotten that an effect depends as 
much upon the person affected as upon the actor, and 
had not made due allowance for the personality of the 
pupil. 

Finally, the relation of deduction to induction remains 
to be pointed out. If we remember that deduction is the 
application of general truths to special cases, and that 
general truths are in the main arrived at through the 
process of induction, it will appear plain that deduction 
depends upon, and, consequently, should follow induction. 
Hence, the pupil should be occupied with special eases till 
his own mind reaches the general truth. That four and 
five make nine is to be learned from the observation of the 
putting of four objects with five objects. This observa- 
tion is to be repeated times enough and with sufficient 
variety of objects, so that the pupil will reach the general 
truth without help. And this may be taken as a typical 
example. Hence we may lay it down as a universal rule 
for the first stages of instruction, that, wherever it is pos- 
sible, the pupil sliould be made to judge in special cases 
himself, before he is set to 
to the 


teachers of explaining, as 


till the induction is made by 
reason deductively from the general special. 
Hence, also, the habit of some 
they call it, special cases by the statement of general 
principles, which include the case to be explained, and 
many more, is the result of ignorance of the relations be- 


tween induction and deduction. 








ENGLISH AS SHE IS THOUGHT. 


BY A. W. P. 


A young lady seventeen or eighteen years of age, in 
one of the higher grammar schools in a_ well-known city, 
not a thousand miles from Boston, presented some novel 








*Oopyright, 1886, 


answers to some of the questions asked by the superin- 
tendent, in June, 1886. She frequently makes a good 
oral recitation, but is exceedingly careless and thought 
less in written work. Many of her answers were correct, 
or nearly so. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Antecedent is a word that goes before the subject 
and with it forms the verb in gender, number, person, 
and case. 

Definitive adjective is one that cannot unite with an- 
other adjective. 

3. QY. What if a man use inferior stone ? 
What love equals a mother’s / 

A. What 


is a regative pronoun and introduces love. 


What is a regative and introduces man. 


6. Y. Give synopsis of verb to lie (to recline). in third 


person, singular number. 
Pres. He lies. Por. 
Past He lies. 
Pres. Per. He hadst lied. 
Past Per. He had lied. 
Future Per. He shall be lied. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Pres. He may lie. 

Past He mightest lie. 

Pres. Per. He may have lied. 
Past Per. He mightest had lied. 


1. The reflex of the spinal cord and brain, the brain 
send the reflex action to the spinal cord and it then is 
given throughout the body. 

> The ckale % , 

2. The skeleton is the frame work of the body the 
bones are cleaned and then put together on wires. 

6. Sensation come from the brain if we 
tickled we can feel a sence that something 
for us. 

8. Dr. Hayes put aleohol and cold side by side, and he 


said ten times out of one. they quicker by the effect of 
alcohol than by cold. 


are pinched or 
has been done 


HISTORY. 


Slavery commence in 1612 they brought over from 
the south some negroes to work in the fields of to- 
bacco. 


United States is supported by pensions from the did 
states. 


Pensions is the money put in the secretary and is given 
once In every six months or a year. 
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Mens that have been engaged in war and was hurt 
very bad received pensions. 

In the last Rebellion first Battle of Lexington, Gen. 
Gage sent Col Smith and Pitcairn he saw them gathering 
the village. 

The battle of the Wilderness while they were in the 
narrow street of B., [doubtless refers to Baltimore | their 
enemy attack them they flew into the woods, their was no 
pomp nor glory to this war only horrible butchery. . 
Cold -Harbor—Grant went around and Sheridan took the 
nearest route so he got in the intrenchment and in fifteen 
minutes fifteen thousand lay writhing on the ground. . . 
Sheridan cross over and plank himself cross the road 
made a blockade keep Grant waiting. . 

Franklin was president. 

Perry lengthened 3000 miles. England to America. 

The Monroe Doctrine that any one try to pass bill 
would be taken as an unfriendly act. It has been 
applied. 








COMMON SENSE IN EDUCATION. 
DESPER, CONNECTICUT. 


BY W. H. 


Though used ambiguously and loosely, everybody under- 
stands ** common sense ” to mean a reliable form of judg- 
ment which is both an educating power and a faculty to 
be educated. As an educating power it is an important 
factor in teaching, and essential in applying wisely the 
principles of education, whether they be intuitive or ac- 
quired. It leads a person to know why he teaches a given 
subject, when he does, and as he does. 

I recently asked seventeen teachers why they taught 
geography. In fifteen cases it was evidently a question 
never before considered. The answers ranged all the 
way from an indifferent * Because it’s required” and 
* Tt’s always taught,” to two cases in which the teachers 
gave evidence of having some reason besides fashion. 

Although authorities differ as to subjects and their se- 
quence, we should ask ourselves why we teach any branch 
as a whole, and consider the advantage of its various sub- 
topics ; and whether we arrive at satisfactory conclusions 
or not, it is profitable to study the relations of subjects 
to each other, and any teacher will be benefited who will 
compare, for instance, the advantage of actual measure- 
ments in compound numbers with the mere memorizing 
of tables. One’s methods instinctively gain by such con- 
sideration. It is not common sense to be content with the 
parrot-like repetition so often accepted for mathematical 
demonstration, nor with the wordy explanation in physies 
It is 
not common sense to be easily satisfied with our own 


in place of a simple, experimental demonstration. 


work, to make a few struggles and then drop back into 
the ruts. It is not common sense to be deluded into using 
as an explanation that which is merely an illustration, as, 
for instance, the use of blocks in cube root; no more is 
it, to be so thorough as to be over-particular. 

Teachers have been known to refuse a correct answer 
siinply because it hadn’t been “ developed ” according to 
some educational formula ; the child must not know that 
d-o-g spells dog, because, forsooth, he must use the word- 
method ; he must be prohibited from counting his fifteen 
chickens, because the first year’s work should go no 
higher than ten; it must be considered rank heresy for 
him to understand a calendar, because he has no right to 
know figures above ten. Common sense is governed by 
circumstances and principles, and believes that the power 
to know a fact or process is of some value, although not 
developed after the pattern of Froebel, and that ability to 
teach is worth something, although unable to point to Rous- 
seau or Pestalozzi as an ancestor. A method may be good 
for Miss A in the school at B, if it is not the ideal method, 
and it does not pay to lose the point of a lesson in the 
The 
teacher often has no one in authority with the courage to 
supervise his methods, but if he will allow common sense 
to examine his work searchingly, though becoming pain- 
fully conscious of inefficient teaching, he will correct his 


mere outward show attending its presentation. 


errors and improve his methods. 
What intelligent carpenter will contract to build a 

house without plan or computation? and yet how many 

teachers will go into school day after day with a mere 


outline of what they are toattempt? Thereare few things 


ered plan, which by its very nature gives the subject the 
comprehensive view needed for efficient teaching. We 
know a teacher who has so many classes that he can’t 
have a program (7). He hears what he can and skips 
the rest. In what other profession would this be tol- 
erated f 

The personality of the teacher plays an important part 
in his work, especially in the ungraded school. But there 
is always danger of teaching the subject in which he is 
interested, and slighting subjects that are less congenial 
to his tastes, though possibly more important. 

The teacher’s manner before his class is of no little 
moment, and common sense condemns the fretful and 
boisterous teacher continually rapping for order and contin- 
ually failing to receive it. Every child recognizes fair- 
ness and justice, and common sense avails itself of this 
fact. If punctuality is demanded of the pupils, it must 
be illustrated by the teacher, and there must be the same 
conscientiousness in closing school as in opening. Pupils 
are not slow to appreciate a disposition to recognize their 
rights, and frank, square dealing with them will bring the 
same in return. Many times school would be improved 
were the school government not an absolute monarchy, but 
a democracy with extensive veto power. 

Education cannot make natural capacity, but we can 
examine the influences bearing upon whatever capacity 
there is. A mistaken judgment is often the result of mis- 
taken data, often resulting from confidence in some pre- 
sumptuous charlatan,—weather-prophet, for instance,— 
whose bold assertions are more or less believed because 
we cannot dispute them. Common sense views a complex 
whole thoroughly and exhaustively, discriminating be- 
tween the important and unimportant factors ; it is a 
growth obtained from no one faculty alone, bat comes as 
a result of severe mental discipline, embracing our entire 
range of study. 

An agricultural fair shows what success catch-penny 
devices, which rely entirely upon the absence of com- 
mon sense, may have. A “ Living Mermaid,” a fortune- 
teller, a patent medicine warranted to cure all the dis- 
eases flesh is heir to, ete., ete., enrich the owner because 
the world lacks common sense. Sensational papers are 
always advertising “ Fifty visiting cards and an 18K 
solid rolled gold ring for eleven 2c. stamps,”’ ete., for the 
benefit of people who lack common sense. 

Can nothing be done to enlighten the community be- 
yond the reach of petty imposters whose success depends 
upon this weakness 7 

Superstition and credulity are responsible for much of 
the folly, even among those who are credited with sense 
and education. We can perhaps forgive a child for a 
desire to secure the fowl’s wishbone, but what can we say 
will 


schoolroom door in hopes of,—well, what ¢ 


of a teacher that nail an old horseshoe over his 
Here is an 
able, intelligent man who dares not begin a piece of work 
on Friday, and an equally intelligent woman who goes 
without her Thanksgiving dinner because there are thir. 
teen present. Multitudes of good people who don’t be- 
lieve in signs feel just a little better when they see the 
new moon over the right shoulder. Our curiosity “to 


see if it is so” insures the quack’s thrift, though we 
declare our non-belief. 

The schoolroom can and must educate the conscience 
above all such things. The next generation must be 
above the ridiculousness of fortune-telling, the forked 
witch-hazel stick, the lottery, and quackery. Credulity 
and ignorance go hand in hand, hence general knowledge 
must be our base of supplies, but mere book-learning is 
not enough. The mind is influenced not only by the 
amount and character of the knowledge acquired, but by 
the manner and circumstances attending its acquisition. 
If we would have more common sense in our pupils, we 
must have more common sense in our methods, in school 
superintending, in the visits of committees, school ex- 


hibitions, and examinations. 








— In snowdrops, well I ween, 
A loving cup is seen, 
A pledge betwixt soft Spring 
And the frore-bearded King ; 
For see! the chalice shows 
White as the Winter’s snows, 
Save, here, brim-stains of green ; 
’Tis plain what these should mean, — 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 





COMMON SENSE weighs more than philosophy in the 
schoolroom, but it weighs tenfold more when it is supple- 


mented by philosophy. 


THE teacher must learn to be habitually indifferent to 
some things until the more important are accomplished. 
It is a pedagogical vice not to distinguish the essential 
from the non-essential in the schoolroom. 


Hair establishes a disposition to do a certain thing in 
a given way under specified conditions, and in this sense 
the pupil needs to have the habit of work, the method of 
doing anything fixed by the careful thought and attention 
of the teacher. 






White. 


Green. 


Red. 


Green. 


White. 


Many schoolrooms have zone-charts, home-made, about 
thirty inches in diameter. They are made from firm 
cloth, the zones painted suggestively red, green, and 
white. In each zone one half are names of the principal 
vegetable products of each zone, while on the other are 
pictures of the characteristic animals. It shows a great 


deal and is a not unattractive hanging. 


JoHn S. Hayes, of Somerville, Mass., tells this story 
of Dr. Soule of Phillips-Exeter, in days gone by, which 
we give because it indicates one phase of the “ good 
old days ” that we ean ill afford to ignore in this day of 
other good things. 

He had translated his Cwsar to a certain point where 
the idiom and attendant conditions made the translation 
very difficult. 
went to Dr. Soule. 


Having tried in vain to make it clear, he 
As the boys saw him going for light 
they laughed in a knowing way that he did not understand. 
Stating the case to the Doctor with the utmost frank- 
ness, he asked for assistance. 

“ Yes, that is a hard spot,—the hardest, I think, in the 
chapter, but the average student for the past forty years 
has gotten through it all right, after a good, hard struggle, 
but perhaps you couldn't, so I will translate it for you.” 
Said Mr. Hayes, *‘I never felt so mean in all my life. 
I took the book, told him I thought I would try again, 
and as I went out I met the boys, all laughing as they 
shouted, ‘ Did the Doctor translate it for you ; " = 
needed no such additional humiliation, but that few min- 
utes did as much for him, he says, as anything he ever 
learned in any school in his life. 

It is this element that we are in great danger of neg- 
lecting in this age of the world, judging by the testimony 
of many parents and business men. We need to train 
the mind to conquer difficulties. It may be made easy 
by method, but conquer the child must, and from love 


of conquest. 





WORK OF BOTANY BEES. 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 


I. Plant squash seeds, acorns, beans, peas, and horse- 
chestnuts, and observe their development. They may be 
sprouted on blotting paper, constantly kept moist, on 
cloth or gauze suspended on the surface of water, in 


moist cotton batting, or in a box of earth, the latter 


method being preferred, as it permits full development of 
the plant. 

II. Plant kernels of corn, wheat, rice, oats, and grass 
seed, and observe their development. Note the differences 
in the development of the latter seeds as compared with 





So many times the lip 
Of Spring did touch and sip. 





better calculated to produce success than a well consid- 





— Edith M. Thomas. 


that of the former. 
III. Gather catkins of hazel, alder, poplar, willow, 
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eweet-fern, birch, oak, chestnuts, ete. ; place the twigs 
having them in a jar of water, and observe their develop- 
ment. Note (1) the two kinds of catkins belonging to 
the same species of tree or shrub ; (2) which species have 
both kinds of catkins on the same tree or shrub, and their 
relative positions, size, and shape ; (3) which species have 


kind of catkins on one tree, and the other kind of 


one 
eatkins on another tree of the same species; (4) when 
the catkins began to shed their pollen on the tree or 
shrub. and the time it took for them to do it after being 
gathered. 

Gather the catkins in the order indicated above, as far 
as possible. Examine with a microscope, or magnifying 
glass, the parts of the different catkins, the pollen dust 
especially, if a compound microscope can be used, and 
draw as many of the forms you may see as possible in 
your notebook. 

Questions for consideration.—Do you see any bees or 

t * : 
What attractions 
for bees or other insects do flowers have? Do catkins 
have more or less pollen than flowers of the same size 
Why? Why do catkins have scales 


other insects on the catkins’ Why ? 


that blossom later ¢ 
and fur? 

Certain facts obtained by observation should be im- 
pressed by the instructor : (1) That seeds of the kinds 
first mentioned have two seed-leaves (dicotyledonous); (2) 
that the plants coming from them have netted-veined 
leaves; (3) that the plants are outside growers (exoge- 
nous); (4) that a seed of the second class has one seed- 
leat (monocotyledonous) ; (5) that the plants coming from 
them have paralleled-veined leaves ; (6) that the plants 
are inside growers (endogenous); (7) that the seed-leaves 
nourish the plantlet until it can get its food from the 


earth by means of roots. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY.—(XXL.)* 


BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Merauiic ELEMENTS AND THEIR Compounbs.—(Con.) 


Silver, Ag. 
Supplies. —Silver nitrate, ammonia chloride, glass plates, rub- 
ber band, leaf or pattern, NH,OH, HS, HNO. 
Exp. 156.— Uses. 
with a glass rod dipped in a solution of silver nitrate, heat 


Infer 


Draw letters on a piece of cloth 
in front of the gas burner. Observe the change. 
a use of silver compounds. 

Rap. 157.—Mix equal amounts of HC] and NH,OH in 
a swucer (what forms 7), float on this a piece of white paper 
Place AgNO, in a saucer, float 


the paper on this, the same side down as before ; do this 


for five minutes, dry it. 
in the closet, hang it to dry in the closet. Place the paper 
between two glass plates held together by an elastic band, 
and on the prepared side of the paper place a leaf or any 
pattern under the glass. Expose to the sunlight, when 
the paper is dark, remove the glass, and wash thoroughly. 
The negatwe of the leaf is formed. Cut out the negative 
and let the light pass through it on to another piece of 
prepared paper placed between glass plates. This gives 
the positive. Write full observations. 

Exp. 158.—Tests. Place a drop of H,S on a silver 
Observe the effect. Infer what has formed. 

To a solution of silver nitrate (AgNQO,) add HCl. Od- 
serve the color of the precipitate. 
Add NH,OH.  Ohbserve the effect. 


serve the effect. 


coin. 


Infer the reaction. 
Add HNO,. Ob- 


Dissolve a ten- 
Infer 
Place in the solution 


Exp. 159.— To prepare Silver Nitrate. 
cent piece in the least HNO,. 


what is in the coin besides silver. 


Observe the color. 


a copper cent and let it stand till the silver collects on the 
Wash the silver thoroughly with NH,OH and 
Observe its physical properties. 


cent. 
water. Dissolve the 
silver in HNQ,, and evaporate to dryness ; dissolve the 


AgNO, which forms in ice or rain water. 
QUESTIONS FOR REFERENCE AND THOUGHT. 


160. Why is silver nitrate used in indelible ink and in photogra- 
phy? What are the principal steps in taking a photograph ? in a 
tintype ? 

161. What is lunar caustic ? for what used ? why ? 

162. Why does silver nitrate turn the skindark ? What will re- 
move the stain? why? Why does mustard or the yolk of an egg 
tarnish spoons ? 


* Copyright, 1886, 





Alloys. 


Supplies. —Tin foil, lead, pewter, brass, mercuric nitrate, mer- 
cury, sodium. 


Exp. 160.—To make an ddloy. Heat some tin foil in 


a spoon with as much lead. Observe that which forms. 
(Soft solder.) Seratch with a file the soft solder. Ob- 


serve whether it is softer or harder than the tin or lead. 





Infer the effect of lead on an alloy. 

Bap. 161.—Pewter. Heat a bit of pewter on charcoal 
with the blowpipe. Observe the coating on the coal, and 
other signs from which you can infer two constituents of 
pewter. 

Exp. 162.—Brass. 
dilute with water, add NH,OH. 
the precipitate, and the effect of an excess of NH,OH. 


Dissolve a bit of brass in HNO,, 


Observe two colors to 


Infer the two constituents of brass. 

Exp. 163.— Amalgams. Place a drop of mercuric 
nitrate on a copper coin (one cent piece), rub over the 
surface. Observe the coating. Jnfer what forms. 

Exp. 164.—To a drop of mercury in a test-tube add 
carefully a piece of sodium of the same size. Observe the 
action, and examine the amalgam which forms. Infer 


what an amalgam is. 


METHODS IN PHYSICS—ELECTRICITY. 
BY C. W. PARMENTER, 
Principal High School, Waltham, Mass. 





The fact that right study of physical science is calculated to de- 
velop faculties of priceless value in practical life, is every day be- 
coming more clearly recognized, and there is reason to believe that 
the near future will reveal far better methods of utilizing this valu- 
able educational factor than have yet been devised. 

The object of elementary science teaching should be to cultivate 
the scientifie habit of thought and to familiarize pupils, as far as 
possible, with the spirit of scientific method. If the energy of 
pupils is so directed that they are constantly employed in making 
the right kind of mental effort, it is of little consequence whether 
the number of facts and principles acquired is large or small. 

The astonishing advancement which is being made yearly in every 
department of science places teachers in secondary schools under a 
constant temptation to undertake too much, and they are especially 
liable to make this mistake in dealing with the subject of electricity. 
I desire, therefore, at the outset, to emphasize the importance of 
making a right selection of the matter to be presented. ‘Two con- 
siderations ought to determine the choice: first, the possibility of 
presenting the subjects, with the means at the teacher’s command, 
in such a way as to afford the best training in scientific methods ; 
and, secondly, the value of the knowledge gained on account of its 
practical applications. Current electricity, then, should receive far 
more attention than frictional, for the disciplinary value of the 
former is equal to that of the latter, and the principles involved 
are infinitely more important on account of their practical appli- 
cations. 

There is no doubt that the study of physical science is made most 
profitable when comparatively small classes work in a well-equipped 
laboratory, under the guidance of an accomplished teacher, and the 
knowledge gained is the result of individual experimentation and 
The number of high schools in which this ideal 
method can be pursued is to-day extremely small, but it is to be 
hoped that it will not long remain so. For the present we must 
seek for the best methods of teaching physics to large classes of 
boys and girls, without the aid of a working laboratory, and by 
means of experiments performed almost exclusively by the teacher. 
If right methods are pursued, the training received by pupils may 
be made more nearly like that gained in a working laboratory than 
is generally supposed. Every experiment should be performed so 
that all of the operations of the experimenter can be clearly seen 
by each member of the class. 


investigation. 


It is of the utmost importance to 
avoid mistakes, for they always confuse pupils and leave them in 
doubt as to the purpose of an experiment; and it is extremely diffi- 
cult to remove a wrong impression gained from a failure due to 
clumsy manipulation. The teacher should be sufficiently skillful 
to insure such success with every experiment that the attention of 
pupils is naturally directed to the phenomena which it is essential 
to have them observe. They should never be told’ what they are 
expected to see, but they should be shown in what direction to look. 
By skillful questioning the teacher can discover what has been seen, 
and can call attention to the essential facts, so that pupils are led to 
draw right conclusions by the exercise of their own powers, and are 
caused to take the same mental steps which they would take as 
original investigators studying the phenomena for the first time. 
The object of the first lessons in electricity should be to make 
clear a few fundamental notions which must be constantly kept ia 
mind in all subsequent study. The first idea of frictional electricity 
can best be given by the familiar experiment of rubbing a glass rod 
with a silk pad, and showing that it will then attract bits of paper 
or pith-balls. Connect the copper poles of a Grenet battery bya 
short piece of platinum wire, and the wire will immediately become 
red hot, showing the presence of the force called current electricity. 
Next prove that the current is capable of deflecting a magnetic 
needle. Cover the middle portion of a large iron nail with writing 
paper. Around this paper wrapper pass a dozen turns of copper 
wire, and place it in the circuit of a Grenet battery. Show that 





when the current passes through the wire the nail will attract iron 
Make pupils distinguish clearly between the 


filings or small tacks. 
Lead them to 


action of this nail and that of a permanent magnet. 
understand why the coils should not touch each other or the nail. 
|Five important ideas have now been taught, and the knowledge 
| gained, however inadequate, ought to be perfectly clear. These 
| very familiar experiments have been described merely to give em- 
phasis to the idea that, in the preliminary lessons, each experiment 
should be made to teach clearly a particular fact or principle, and 
that it is not best to multiply illustrations. Numerous experiments 
may afterward be introduced to show different phases of the subject, 
but each should have a definite purpose. 

The following topics in frictional electricity suggest all that it is 
important to teach in an elementary course : 

1. Dissimilar electric states of bodies. 

2. The law of attraction and repulsion. 

3. The method of charging bodies by contact. 

4, Conductors and non-conductors. 
5. Electrical induction. 








vo 
6. Determination of the kind of electricity by means of an elec- 
troscope. 
7. Action of the electrophorus. _ 
A straw, balanced as shown in 
Fig 1, and two friction rods, one 


of glass and the other of vulcanite, 
serve admirably to develop the 
first two topics. I will assume that 
the difference between the action 
of the glass and the vulcanite has been clearly demonstrated, and 
that the law of attraction and repulsion is understood, and will at- 
A tempt to show how one or 
two of the other topics may 

C _ be treated. 
Ask pupils to examine the 


4 apparatus shown in Fig. 2, 


and determine whether the 


we 


Fiac. 1. 











brass rod A is excited. If it 
is, what ought the pith balls 
to do? 
trified rod into the position 
What kind 
upon the 
glass ? It will at- 
tract what kind tothe end A of the brassrod ? Negative. What evi- 
dence have you that it has done so? The pith balls separate. Why 


do the pith 
+ —-A B 7 balls at B 


Now bring the elec- 


shown in Fig. 3. 











of electiicity is 


Tex O eo. 
Fic. 2. Positive. 















< az separate ? 
#™% They are 

each elec- 

O O trified with 

Fig. 3. the same 

kind of 

electricity. What kind must it be? Positive. The 


pupil can hardly fail to grasp the fundamental idea of 
electrical induction. 

Electrify the resinous plate A of the electrophorus (Fig. 4). 
Place the cover upon the plate, and afterward carry it to the 
electroscope. No effect is produced. Next place the cover upon 
the plate, touch the top with the finger, and again carry it to the 
electroscope. It is now found to be electrified positively. Place it 
again upon the plate. What 
kind of electricity is upon the 
plate? Negative. On the 
bottom of the cover? 
tive. Onthe top of the cover ! 
Negative. The cover re- 


mained electrified how ? 


Posi- 





Pos- pe 
itively. What became of the _ 
negative electricity of the A a -- 
cover ? The conclusion that Pra. 6 

it passed off through the hand si 

to the ground is obvious, and the principle of charging by 
induction must have been made clear. 

In every exercise the pupil’s attention should be held rigidly to 
the main point, and he should never be permitted to bring in side 
issues. A few facts clearly apprehended in their relations to each 
other are of infinitely more value than any amount of miscellaneous 
information given by the diffusive methods too frequently practiced. 








Parely hypothetical explanations of the action of electrical ma- 
chines deserve no consideration. If a teacher happens to have a 
Holtz machine, or a plate machine, with the accompanying para- 
phernalia, it may be well for him to invite his class to meet him on 
some favorable evening, and treat them to all the display which he 
can make with electrical seesaws, universal ‘discharges, ether spoons, 
Geissler tubes, and Leyden jars. The young people will no doubt 
be pleased, and they are likely to suppose that the ability to pro- 
duce such astonishing results is evidence of the teacher’s profound 
knowledge of the subject. Any innocent diversion which increases 
the pupil’s reverence for his teacher is to be commended. We 
must not imagine, however, that the evening’s entertainment devel- 
ops appreciably the scientific spirit. 

Nearly all of the matter relating to current electricity, found in 
such textbooks as Gage’s Physics or Avery's Elements of Natural 
Philosophy, should be taught. Special attention should be given to 
electrical measurements. It is highly important that pupils should 


employed, and the kind of meas- 


understand the nature of the units 
urements that may be made. 


The constant aim should be to give clear and adequate ideas of 





the fundamental principles which underlie the praetical applications 
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of electricity. There is a vast difference between teaching funda- 
mental principles and attempting to explain the complicated mech- 
anisms by means of which these principles are applied. A girl of 
fifteen may have great difficulty in comprehending the construction 
of a dynamo, but she can easily grasp the underlying principles of 
induced currents, if the subject is rightly presented. 


G 





Fig. 5. 


Place the primary coil P wholly within the secondary coil 8. 
Open the primary circuit and direct the attention of the class to the 
movement of the needle of the galvanometer G. 
ble for every member of the class to see the galvanometer plainly, 
call upon some careful pupil to observe the movements of the needle 
and report to the class. Close the primary circuit and again note 
the effect upon the needle. Repeat the operation of closing and 
opening the primary circuit until all have had an opportunity to 
comprehend the facts, and then ask several pupils to state the prin- 
ciples learned as they understand them. From the numerous state- 
ments made frame the one which you desire to have remembered. 
The idea that the indaced current is momentary is often more 
quickly grasped if handles are attached to the wires of the second- 
ary coil, and a pupil is asked to hold them and report the effects 
produced by opening and closing the circuit. 


If it is not possi- 


Determine the effect upon the galvanometer needle when the pri- 
mary coil is removed from the secondary coil, and also when it is 
thrast into the secondary coil, the primary circuit being closed. 
Replace the primary coil by a permanent magnet, and move it in 
the same way that the primary coil was moved. Leave the perma- 
nent magnet within the secondary coil, and observe the effect upon 
the needle when a bar of soft iron is made to approach the magnet 
Place the bar of soft iron within the coil and 
notice the effect when the magnet is made to approach it or to 
Develop in each case a clear statement of the fact 


or to recede from it. 


recede from it. 
learned. 

If the teacher is sufficiently skillful to command the thoughtful 
attention of a large class, such a series of experiments may be made 
to afford each member nearly as good training ia accurate observa- 
tion, reasoning, and scientific generalization as if he performed the 
experiments for himself. ‘The same experiments are too frequently 
performed by the teacher and explained step by step in such a way 
that the mental attitude of the class is entirely passive, and the 
exercise dues nothing to develop the scientific habit of thought. 

The recitation hour may be spent in either of two kinds of work : 
teaching exercises, the object of which is to put pupils in possession 
of new truths; and test exercises, calculated to determine whether 
these truths have been clearly apprehended. 
exercises begin, brief topics which suggest the principles to be taught 
should be placed upon the blackboard. 
of atopic would be likely to help pupils to ideas which it is desir- 
able to have them gain from illustrations or experiments, it should 
not be written until after the subject is taught. Pupils readily un- 
derstand that they are expected to master the principles and laws 
suggested by the topics, and to be able to explain the experiments 
and demonsirations used in teaching them, but they are not required 
to stady carefully parts of the textbook not covered by the topics 
However necessary in large classes, the textbook, in any department 
of science, is always an evil if used as an original source of knowl- 
edge. In spite of the teacher’s best efforts many pupils will mem- 
orize, in an unintelligent way, principles that they ought to gain 
from experiments and illustrations by the exercise of their own 
powers. It makes little difference what theory the writer of a text- 
book may have held concerning methods. The pupil’s mental atti- 
tude toward the ideas taught will depend wholly on the methods of 
@be teacher. 

By constantly requiring pupils to express their ideas by means of 
drawings the teacher will secure far greater care on their part in 
making observations. A glance 
at a drawing suffices to deter- f 


Before all teaching 


If, however, the statement 


mine how well the principle 
which the pupil has tried to 
illustrate is understood. Er- 
rors of judgment frequently 
pass unnoticed and uncorrected 
which are quickly betrayed by 
a drawing. Any pupil can 
quickly make a drawing like 
Figure 6, and, by its aid, 
express his idea of a bat- 
tery much more clearly 
than without it. 





Fig. 6. 
In this paper it is assumed that teachers are supplied with the 


necessary apparatus. The successful teacher of physics must pos- 
sess considerable mechanical dexterity, and, if he is very fertile in 
resources and skillful in adapting means to ends, so much the better ; 
but his time is too valuable to be devoted to the construction of any 
bat the simplest pieces of apparatus. The instrument makers are 
alive to the demands of the times. Useless and expensive finish 
and ornamentation no longer constitute the chief cost of apparatus. 


formity in its use even there. 


Simple and comparatively inexpensive devices, admirably calculated 
to illustrate every important principle of physics which it is desir- 
able to teach in a high school are now easily obtained. School 
committees seldom hire a janitor to sweep a school building without 
furnishing him with a broom. If the teacher of physics can dem- 
onstrate his ability to take proper care of apparatus and to use it so 
as to make it a potent teaching force; if he knows what he needs 
and where to get it, and has any tact in approaching members of 
his committee with requests for means of illustration, he will have 
little difficulty in obtaining all needful appliances. 

He who devotes himself to the teaching of elementary science 
must be satisfied to struggle with many difficulties and discourage- 
ments, for that knowledge which is of most transcendent value still 
receives only a grudging recognition. 

Though the thoughts in this paper are by no means new, they 
may perchance aid some to pursue more rational methods in pre- 
senting those branches of knowledge which alone can give us true 
conceptions of ourselves and our relations to the mysteries of 
existence, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





ey ig 
Mr. Editor :—-in the issue of the JOURNAL of Aung. 26, 1886, 
appeared a most admirable article on the word ‘‘ but,’’? by Supt. 
Jacobus, and on account of asingle paragraph I have kept in mind 
an intention to present a sort of supplement to it. I agree fully 
with Mr. Jacobus in its masterly argument and clear explanations 
of ellipses, that may a/ways be supplied. It is the same ground 
which the writer took several years since in discussing the matter 
in another periodical. Since then [ have endeavored to fortify my 
position with respect to the usaye of the word ‘** but’’; and it is on 
that point that | contribute this supplement to Mr. Jacobus's 
article. 
Near the close of his article oceurred the following paragraph : 
** The only case in which, if anywhere, it seems to us we must 
‘but’ 


forms, which, however, we assert to be against its original significa- 


yield the point, is in the allowed use of before pronoun 


tion, and to have originated in error; and now, there is no uni- 
We would prefer to regard all such 


examples as strictly false syntax, unless the word to which * but’ 
connects the words following be in the objective case.”’ 

Since the discussion above referred to, I have always been on the 
watch for pronoun forms foliowing the word ** but’’; and I think I 
have obtained sufficient evidence to show that there is uniformity in 
such use, so far as standard authors are concerned, and it 1s their use 
of words that should guide the grammar makers, and, in my opii- 
ion, we shall not be compelled ‘‘ to yield the point’’ even here, as 
the following examples will show : 

* There is none other but He.” — Bible. 

*No man hath ascended upto Heaven but He thatcame,” etc.— Bible. 

“ There is no God but He ’’—Koran. ; 

“A facet of which as none but he could be conscious, none but he could 
ye the publisher of it.”"—Pope. 

* No Grecian prince but / has power this boon to grant.”’—Pope. 

** No one knows it but you and 1.’’—Howells. 

* None but He who Knows the secrets of men’s hearts.’’—Addison. 

“Since none but thou can end it.”—-Ali/ton. 

* For why should every creature drink but /."’—Cowley. 

‘Within that circle none durst walk but he.’’—Dryden. 

** Away weut Gilpin, who but he.”’—Cow per. 

* None else but J, who see it, feel it.’ —Byron. 

* None, my love, but thou.”’—Longfellow. 

* For who was left to watch her but 7? ’—Tennyson. 

** And all but he departed.’’— Moore, : 

© Of course who but she could coutrive ?”’—Meredith. 

“ Who names me but she ?’’—Meredith. 

“ As if everything were titular and ephemeral but he.’—Emerson. 

* Every one can master grief but he that has it.” 

‘He hath my good will, and none but he.” 

* He, none but he, shall have her.” , 

* His ransom, there is none but J shall pay.’ i 

“Which none but Heaven and you and / shall hear. 

* Who else but 1?” = 

* Would none but /,”’ ete. a 

“Then none but / shall turn bis jest to sorrow.’”’—Shakespeare. 


Here are, also, a few examples where the objective case follows 
but, but it will be noticed that the objective case invariably 
precedes. 

*T love thee, none but thee.” 

* He talks of none but him.” 

“ That you elect no other king but him.” —Shakespeare. 

“Whom should I obey but thee? ’’—Miulton. 

“T see none but thee.’’— Longfellow. 

And, finally, one from Shakespeare, using the same pronoun, but 
different forms : 

‘* Had he none else to make a stale but me? 
urn his jest to sorrow.” 

Surely there is uniformity there, and no one will pretend to say 
that it is accidental. It seems to me that further discussion or 
comment is unnecessary. G. I. HopKins. 

Manchester, N. H., March, 1887. 
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Then none fut J shall 
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EXCLUSIVE DEFINITIONS. 


Mr. Editor :—Will some one of your contributors supply a set of 
definitions of our parts of speech that shall be mutually exclusive? 
For instance, we would like a definition of an adjective that will 
not apply equally well to some pronouns, and a definition of a pro- 
noun that will not apply equally well to some adjectives, and so on 


through all the list of the parts of speeeh. A..F. W. 
Answer. — There is, I think, a substantial agreement among 
grammarians as to the elements of a sentence. The difficulty in 
defining these elements so that they shall be ‘‘ mutually exclusive,’’ 
arises from the fact that some words partake of the nature of more 
than one of these elements. Thus, the inflection of the noun that 
we call the possessive case partakes of the nature of a noun and an 
adjective. It is a name, and has the inflection of a noun to indicate 
number, ete., but it has the construction of anadjective. The same 


may be said of they, his, their, etc. ; they are words used instead of 
nouns, and like the nouns they represent, have the construction of 
adjectives. 

The participle, or verbal adjective, has the construction of an ad- 
jective, while it admits the limitations of the verb from which it is 
derived. So the infinitive, or verbal noun, has the construction of 
the noun, but admits the limitations of the verb from which it is 
derived. ‘The relative pronoun performs the office of two of the, 





elements of a sentence,—a pronoun and a conjunction. It is diffi- 


cult, if not impossible, to give a ‘*‘ logical definition’’ to all the 
parts of speech, because the nomenclature is not based on the same 
principle of division. Thus, if I say, ‘* This is the boy’s bat,” 
** boy's ’’ isclassed with the noun. If I say, ‘* Thisis an irun gate,” 
**iron’’ becomes an adjective (see Dictionary). Here are two dis- 
tinct principles of division,—one based on inflection, and the other 
on the syntax. In a broad sense, a phrase, a clause, or an adjec- 
tive, performing the office of a noun, may be regarded as a pro- 
noun; but it is undoubtedly better to speak of them as noun 
phrases, noun clauses, and adjectives used as nouns understood. 


FP. 2 
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WHAT IS THE REAL NAME? 


1. Artemas Ward. 22. Grace Greenwood. 
2. Mark Twain. 25. Howard Glyndon, 
3. Josh Billings. 24. Daisy Howard. 

4. Petroleum V. Nasby. 25. Marion Harland. 
5. Ik Marvel. 26, Margaret Sidney. 
6. Eli Perkins. 27. Esther Converse. 
7. Mrs. Partington. 28. Thomas Ingoldsby. 
8. Ned Buntlin. 20. Jennie June. ‘ 
9. Dann Brown. 30. Edmond Kirk. 


10. Philander Q. K. Doesticks. 31, 
ll. Jack Downing. 


Orpheus C. Kerr (Office 
Seeker. ) 


12. Hosea Biglow. 32. Minnie Myrtle. 

13. Carl Benson. 03. Owen Meredith. 

14. Gail Hamilton. 34. Louisa Miihlbach., 

15. Timothy Titeomb. 35. Danbury News Man, 

16. George Sand. 36. Oliver Optie. 

17. Max Adler. 37. Christopher North, 

18. A Fat Contributor. 38. Miles O' Reilly. 

19. Hans Breitmann. 59. Peter Parley. 

20, Fanny Fern. 40, K. N. Pepper. 

21. Fanny Forester. 41. Florence Perey. 
—— 


ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
A WORD OF PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. Editor:—In looking for the twenty-nine words said to be 
hidden in the verse from Isaiah, in JOURNAL of April 7, we have 
found the following eighty-two : 


Ace All Am An Ape 
At Be Beg Begin Cat 
Dan Den Do Ebro Fel 
Ere Err Fro Gin Ginning 
Hall Hat He Heir Hen 
Hen Her Hit Ilither Hose 
Host I In Inn Inning 
lo It La Lac Lace 
Ld Leda Let Lo Ma 
Map Me Mesh Met Mete 
Nun Odd Oft Oil Oiled 
On Or Ought Peel Po 
Red Resent Rib Rive River 
Rod Rough Seatter Sent Shave 
So Sofa Spoil Tan The 
Them Then ‘Times To Trod 
Tun Who 


We are not sure that we have exhausted the capacity of what 
seems to be an extraordinary passage of language. If there are 
apy more words hidden therein, however, they cannot be found by 

SEVERAL PUPILS OF THE W. F. COLLEGE, 

Female College, Williamston, 8S. C., Apr. 13, 1887. 
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LITERARY ECLIPSES. 
Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to the 
department, should be addressed to EpiTOR LITERARY ECLIPSES, East 
Sumner, Maine. 





PHONIC CHARADE, 


My first half’s a model of industry, quiet ; 
My last half’s an article used every day ; 

My whole, as one syllable heard, is a diet 
Interdicted of old, so historians say. 


ENIGME FRANCAISE, 


37, 10, 50, 3, 26, 8, 30, 13, 20, 39, 6, 37, 1, 9, 33, 21, 42, 
16, était un ministre d’ état. 

51, 11, 24, 71, 13, 43, 72, 65, est un verbe. 

58, 29, 53, 18, 67, 68, 35, 46, 25, était une femme tres hen- 
reuse et tres malheureuse. 

36, 45, 27, 55, 23, est un adjectif (or inquiet). 

49, 7, 38, 74, 15, 2, 44, 56, 69, 54, 73, 50, 32, 60, était un 
auteur. 

27, 22, 40, 4, 61, 34; 52, 63, 59, est une pierre précieuse. 

7, 12, 5, 62, 17, 4, 70, 32, 64, 41, 31, 19, 47, était un grand 
roi. 

48, 66, 14, 57, 28, 68, était un empereur d’ Allemagne. 

Le tout était gravé sur le mur d’une prison. 

Emma W. CRAIN. 


COMPOUND PUZZLE, 


I. Worp SQuaREe. II. TRIANGLE, 
1. Service. 1. A letter. 
2. A luminary. 2. Used in rowing. 
8. Purpose. 8. In a lively manner. 

From the upper angle read downward to the left, and you will 
have an animal; to the right, and you will have arid; straight 
flown through, you will have a period of time. 

Place the triangle directly under the square and the centrals, 
read downward, will give a holy day. yu 





ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF APRIL 21. 

PHONETIC CHARADE.—Rain (ray, inn). 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—If to do were as easy as to know what 
were good to do, chapels had been churches, and poor men’s cot- 
tages princes’ palaces. 

HippEN TREES.—1. Pine. 2. Oak. 3. 
5. Ash. 6. Redwood. Initials,—*‘ Poplar.” 
— J. W. Howerth, Mahomet, Lll., and ‘‘ Neva,’’ 
to recent Eclipses. 


Plum. 4. Larch. 
send answers 











- ‘The school authorities have their attention called by pareuts 
to twenty cases where advancement is desired to one where com- 
plaint is made of over-study.— W. 7. Leonard. 
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BSTON 





CoLonEL PARKER says that a man who can learn after 
he is fifty is second only to the woman who can learn 
after she is forty. 

Treacuers’ Associations and Institutes are no longer 
tournaments of controversialists, as they have been at 
some periods in our not remote history in some sections 
of the country. 

THe SupPLEMENT this week is the first of a series that 
will be issued hereafter. This feature will be greatly ap- 
preciated, we are confident, as it will enable us to use oc- 
casional articles of unusual length and great merit. 

Ir is entertaining to watch the interest which the gen- 
eral press takes in the position of General Walker in the 
Boston School Board. 


editors had been hungering for some word of criticism, 


It looks as though a great many 


and they very generally interpret the proposed reform of 
certain evils as a vigorous degunciation of the system 
itself. 


We receive an article from Supt. G. 'T. Fletcher, of 
Marlboro, for the ‘ Notes and Queries ”’ page, too late to 
get into type there. It makes the following suggestions, 
based upon the meeting of the Middlesex County (Mass. ) 
Teachers’ Association in Horticultural Hall : 

‘*The number of teachers in the County is now so large that 
A hall, 


sufficiently large to accommodate all, and so located that the din of 


there should be two or three organizations instead of one. 


the streets will not drown the voices of speakers, should be secured. 
The ex-committee should secure persons to’ speak or read who have 


voice power enough to fill the hall. There should be no more sub- 


jects on the program than can be properly considered. There are 


never too few; there are often too many.” 


Tue Schoolmasters’ Club, which meets at Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Boston, improves upon itself with each meeting. 
The guests never pressed the members so hard in order to 
do credit to the profession as at the meeting last Saturday. 
Phillips Brooks was sublime, was at his best, and no man 
in any profession can quite equal him under those cireum- 
stances ; and Dr. I. T. Talbot, of medical fame. is a cap- 
ital after-dinner speaker; but the profession was thor- 
oughly proud of the masterly presentation of its privileges 
and responsibilities by Albert G. Boyden, of Bridgewater, 
as well as of the rugged good sense and manly frankness 
of J. O. Norris, of Boston. 


A ferAcHeR may have so much skill in the power of 
This 
seems unreasonable at first thought, but it must be borne 
While thought 
power on the part of the teacher is indispensable, the 


thought as to make professional success improbable. 


in mind that the teacher's art is peculiar. 


power to make others think is the great art. Genius 
works in two directions,—power to think, and power to 
make others think. They are radically distinct gifts, and 
in rare instances do they exist in one person with marked 
prominence. In some lines of life the former is of great- 
est account, but in the teaching profession the art of mak- 
ing others think is of greatest moment. Say what we 
may of devices, methods, or of principles even, that which 
outranks them all is the power, personal power, to in- 
spire, quicken, direct, intensify, vivify, broaden thought in 
others. 





Dr. J. L. Pickarp retires from the presidency of the 
State University of Iowa at the close of the present school 
year, after nine years of exceptionally fruitful work, mak- 
ing the relation of the University to the public schools 
more intimate than had been supposed possible. His pres- 
idency has been marked by great gains in all directions. 
In the nine years 343 have graduated, as against 213 in 
the previous twenty years in the collegiate department, 
and the same proportion holds in all other departments, 
so that his name is upon the diplomas of 1,546, as against 
a total graduation of 903 in the previous twenty years. 
He retires from the position purely on account of lack of 
strength to carry forward the work begun as he wishes to 
see it done. His work has been grander and better than 
He has done as much for 
Iowa, to put it mildly, as any man in the state. He has 


made history, and has laid the foundations of a greater 


any figures could express. 


history yet to be made by this grand state, of which every 


other state is justly proud because of her pioneer educa- 


tional labor. 


Douste ‘Twetve or Twenty-Four. — Twenty-four 
hour time is next in line for a vigorous, scientific, philan- 
thropic fight. We 


Messrs. Tetlow and 


referred recently to the fact that 
Bradbury, of the Classical Associa- 
tion, had made the program for their April meeting upon 
that plan,-—the first program of the kind in America, we 
14, 15, 16 o’clock. The 


transcontinental line of railway in Canada has its time- 


believe, that has ever talked of 


tables all issued upon that basis, and some one in authority 
offers to furnish all applicants gratis a paper wateh-face, 
easily placed, by which time can be thus considered. 
Most of the time blunders now made, especially in time- 
tables, grow out of the A.M. and P.M. customs, and, when 
we come to the 24-hour plan, we shall look back upon our 
present time-honored, annoying method with wonder. 
There is literally nothing in favor of the present method. 
There was some defence for the old local time arrange- 
ment, as there is for the old-time spelling and the weights 
and measures. It is there a question of superiority of 
virtue in quality and quantity, but we fail to see anything 
upon which to base a plea for the double-twelve plan in 
time-keeping, except the expense of remaking the watches, 
and even this is entirely non-essential since five cents will 
buy a watch-face that will enable us to use this time at 
once. And vet its coming will be slow. 





ENGLISH AS SHE 


IS TAUGHT. 
Col. ‘T. W. Higginson is doing some brilliant work in 
his weekly contributions to Harper's Bazar, but like 








other less scholarly writers, he sometimes overdoes it. 
He has written twice upon Mark Twain's Century article, 
shooting wide of the mark each time. The public, even 
the critics, are slow to learn that Mr. Clemens did not 
pretend to have gleaned these “ gems” from the school- 
room in person, or to have collected them himself. but 
was merely reviewing a fifty-cent book by Caroline B. 
Le Row. 
because several of them are taken from papers, some 
from ow own columns; but, as in our “ase, these are 


It is not vouched for in every particular, 


facts none the less from having been previously printed. 
They are thought by Col. Higginson to have been largely 
manufactured for the occasion, because they are “ not 
naive and unintentional wit, but overt. deliberate, expe- 
rienced ; not the delicious childish blundering, but some- 
thing concocted with malice aforethought.”’ 

Now the funny thing about all this is, that every teacher 
has known just such “ malice aforethought ” in the case 
of * delicious childish blundering.” It is not our purpose 
to reproduce instances we have known, but one blunder 
was too genuine and too timely not to be recorded, The 


very day that Colonel Higginson’s “ Mark Twain’s Tri- 
umph,” written in his delightful hillside home in classic 
Cambridge, was published in Harper's Bazar, a Cam- 
bridge youth, city bred, scion of * Classic Cambridge 
stock,” reciting in history with true nobility of manner, 
announced that John Brown, of Harper’s Ferry fame, 
was a noted abortionist (abolitionist). The story is too 
good to be suppressed because of its timeliness, even 


though off color for ordinary occasions. 








STUDY THE BOY'S TASTES. 





Hunger conquers a man’s taste and sometimes wrecks 

We must not letthe child be over-hungry 
We must know what he wants, what he 
Every period in 


his conscience. 
for anything. 

craves, and must satisfy his hunger. 
child-life has its own mental craving, and it must be satis- 
fied. The child must play, and play he will, obediently 
or disobediently. The boy will be noisy ; he likes a 
noise; he hungers for it; he does not want delicacies, 
but a rough-and-tumble, wild life. Give him tales of 
saintly boys who died young and he will revel, on the sly, 
in fierce blood-and-thunder stories. If you will furnish 
him with the excitement that is heroic, you can give him a 
hero’s, a patriot’s, almost a martyr’s, spirit. 


TEACHING AND PREACHING. 





A “symposium of professions’ was arranged for the 
after-dinner exercises of the last meeting of the School- 
masters’ Club,—a lawyer, a clergyman, and a physician 
having been invited to speak to the club and members of 
the latter being called upon to represent their own calling. 
Rey. Phillips Brooks was the preacher, and said in his re- 
marks that there were certain relations in which all the 
professions stood to each other, but the two which could 
be classed together were those of the teacher and preacher. 
Both of these have an aspect of seriousness, almost of 
solemnity, for both are engaged in the making of men. 
They were professions that belonged together, and were 
constantly running together, and in earlier times they 
were identical, as in fact they are now. ‘“ How can any 
one regard himself as a fit teacher of youth if he is not 
ready to give spiritual inspiration? Who is worthy to 
be called teacher or spiritual inspirer unless he is impart- 
ing truth? If we are to consider the mind as a unit and 
not divide it, piecemeal fashion, into soul, active powers, 
and mental . powers, we must regard the two professions 
as absolutely co-operative in their influence upon it.” 

The speaker went on to say, what has been so often reit- 
erated in these pages, that there was but one salvation for 
the teacher’s as for the preacher's profession, the one 
object at which they should aim is character-building. 
If this be forgotten we have left a pedant and a dogma- 
tist, or a mere giver of superficial inspirations that add 
But if the soul, 
either of preacher or teacher, is set on character, he is 


nothing to the world’s real strength. 


bound to bring truth into its practical shapes and to deal 
with men and women, with boys and girls, in the healthi- 
est, heartiest, deepest, and most practical fashion. We 
hear a great deal own about the new education and the 
new theology. The characteristics of both are identical ; 
the new theology is characterized by great naturalness in 
methods, great hopefulness in spirit, and seeks the salva® 
tion of men from evil and not from punishment, the res- 
cue of men unto good things and not into bliss merely. 
The characteristics of the new education are the same,— 
naturalness of method, hopefulness of spirit, and the value 
of character above all things as the great result. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 





We publish each week announcements, local, excursion, 
and otherwise, about the meeting that is to be held in 
Burlington (July 5th to 8th inclusive). No editorial 
word of ours can give a just appreciation of the thorough- 
ness and completeness of the arrangements made for this 
meeting. We do not hesitate to say, in full appreciation 
of how much it means, that there has never before been a 
meeting of the Institute that presented so many, so varied, 
and so satisfactory attractions as will be provided this 
year. President Hall has. we think, had a longer expe- 
rience in arranging for these meetings than any other 





president, and he has a remarkable and experienced corps 
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of associates. In addition to all this, with the exception 
of Newport, we think the local authorities have never 
done so much as Burlington will do this year to make the 
meeting in its details thoroughly enjoyable for those in 
attendance. Added to this, the excursion privileges are 
far in advance of those ever presented by the manager of 
the Institute, at rates phenomenally low, there being half- 
day excursions upon the lake with many and varied 
attractions for fifty cents, and for the same price an ex- 
cursion of sixty miles through the Green Mountain region, 
with a visit to one of the best marble quarries of the world, 
perhaps. Lake George, the Hudson, Au Sable Chasm, 
St. Albans, Mt. 
Mansfield, and Lachine, are only a few of the forty ex- 
The relation of 


Trenton Falls, Chateaugay Chasm, 
cursions that are provided at low rates. 
the Institute to the National Association at Chicago is not 
the least of the advantages of this meeting. 

Burlington, in location, in hotel and private entertain- 
ment accommodations, is unsurpassed, and the citizens 
propose to make this a gala time for their guests. More 
will be done by way of entertainment, indoor and out, 
through voeal and instrumental music, ‘“ bonfires and 
illuminations,” than ever before. 

The Institute has always furnished the most for the 
money of any organization in New England, and this 


year it will furnish more than ever before. Last year 
there was just cause for complaint because of the lack of 
local management growing out of the fact that Bar Harbor 
has neither local pride nor facilities of organization out- 
side of the hotel proprietors, who swear by the motto, 
“* Every man for himself.” 

The program as announced from time to time speaks 
for itself. 
New England who will speak upon subjects of present, 


practical interests to teacher and their friends. 


There are strong men from all sections of 


IS UNSCIENTIFIC SCIENCE CREDITABLE? 

Dr. W. A. Hammond’s * Brain-Foreing in Childhood,” 
the opening article in the April Popular Science Monthly, 
is an unaccountable performance. How any man laying 
claim to scholarship could have written so careless, unrea- 
sonable, and unjust an article ; how it could have been 
read before the Nineteenth Century Club of “ notoriously 
scientific ’’ critics ; how this magazine, of all others, prid- 
ing itself upon its scientific attitude, could have published 
it at all,—least of all, giving it the post of honor, are 
mysteries which we will not try to fathom. 

The time-honored attack of this monthly upon the be- 
liefs and intellectual habits of the world has been based 
upon the charge that other investigators, writers, and 
thinkers fail to study facts with due care. In the light of 
this high standard we turn to their star article. 
entific Doctor investigates one solitary case, and upon this 


The sci- 


writes a severe, twelve-page attack upon the schools of 
America with their 10,000,000 school children. It may 
be, however, that one case might be so typical and the 
search for facts so exhaustive as to make such a conclusion 
Let us see this case that is allowed to typify 
ten millions of American school children. She is a child 
twelve years old, pale, tall, and thin, suffering from St. 


reasonable. 


Vitus dance, with a constant headache and other symptoms 
of nervous derangement. ‘Typical, indeed! But he may 
have made a very searching investigation ; may have inter- 
viewed the teacher, principal, superintendent, school, and 
committee. Oh, no! He merely interviews her satchel. 
But as a true scientist, forgetting that one such case can- 
not typify ten millions from the scientific standpoint ; for- 
getting to inquire about the curriculum, school program, 
rules and regulations, he may have interviewed that dumb 
satchel so scientifically as to give its testimony great sci- 
entific weight. Let us see. This scientific investigator, 
with all the acumen of a brilliant scientist, interviewed 
that satchel and was horrified at the testimony it gave. 
It showed conclusively that that poor, pale, tall, thin girl 
of twelve, with St. Vitus dance attachments, had been 
studying “ nine in all,—nine different subjects of knowl- 
edge, — which that poor child was required to study 
between the hours of three afterneon of one 
day and nine in the morning of the following day.” 

He then proceeds with true scientific genius to tell how 
long she could eat ; allowing her an hour for undressing 
at night and dressing in the morning, ete., and concludes 
with pitiable emphasis, “We have six hours and a half left 


in the 





in which to study nine different branches of learning.” 
Then he asks us to think of ourselves as trying to study 
nine unfamiliar subjects of knowledge in six hours and a 
half. 


“This is no flower of speech, but a sober fact.”’ 


“ Brain bankruptey was staring her in the face.” 


Rather a pitiable state of mind the poor Doctor is get- 
We fear “ brain bankruptcy” resulting from 
his exhaustive study of that satchel. What 
did he find? 1. An English grammar ; 2. A Scholar's 
Companion, ete. This No. 2, 


the “ nine unfamiliar subjects of knowledge 


ting into. 


Let us see : 


second in importance in 
” upon which 
he rings so many changes, was no more, no less than a 
case of pencils, rule, pen-holder, ete. 
“Unfamiliar subject of knowledge ”’ evidently, to our 
* brain-forced ” investigator, “ unfamiliar ” to the experts 
of the Nineteenth Century Club, but so familiar to the 
to this 


widely-read monthly has gone. sounds 


wherever 
fact ” 


well, in view of the serious and prolonged scientific inves- 


merriment 
* Sober 


average reader as make 


tigation he gave the contents of that satchel, which threw 
such light upon the “nine unfamilar subjects of knowl- 
which gave a twelve-year-old girl the St. Vitus 

* Brain-bankruptey ”’ of 
the twelve pages of equal wit and wisdom builded upon 


edge,” 
dance. is admirable in view 
this scientific investigation of that world-renowned satchel. 
In this case a single selection is typical of the whole ar- 


ticle. 





THIS AND THAT. 





— The first bank in America was established in Boston, Mass., 
in 1686. 

— The original manuscript of Shelley’s ‘‘ Mask of Anarchy’ 
has been found, 

— The first house at Yerba Buena, the germ of San Francisco, 
was built in 1835. 

— Oxford University has appliances for printing books in 150 
different languages. 

— Richard Savage, the poet and dramatist, died a prisoner for 
debt in Bristol jail. 

— Kepler declared, ‘*‘ God has not sent in six thousand years an 
observer like myself.”’ 

— The first asylum for the blind in the United States was 
founded in Boston in 182%. 

— Corneille was intended for the law, but love tripped up his 
heels and made him a poet. 

— Spagnoletto, the Spanish painter, was most at home with mar- 
tyrdoms, executions, and tragic scenes. 


— Dr. Holmes characterizes Westminster Abbey as a 
b 


** great 
museum of gigantic funeral bric-ii-brac.’ 

— Galileo was remarkable, even in his youth, for mechanical 
genius, and also for his accomplishments in painting, poetry, music, 
and song. 

— About 4,000 volumes are annually added to the shelves of the 
Boston Athzneum Library; and the annual circulation is about 
50,000 volumes. 

— Garrick possessed, in a marvelous degree, the art of imitating 
the physiognomy of others and the manner of expressing their 
various emotions. 

— Kaiser Wilhelm in his 0 years has survived no fewer than 
reigning sovereigns, who were his contemporaries, and also 
Presidents of the United States. 

— The husband and father of the woman who nursed Michael 
Angelo were stone masons, and the chisel thus became the first and 
most common plaything put into the child’s hands. 

— Gifford, the eminent English critic and essayist, showed won- 
derful perseverance in the right direction, learning to write and to 
work out mathematical sums on scraps of leather with an awl, for 
the want of better facilities. 

— Examination questions: ‘‘ What kingdoms most profited by 
the discovery of America? How?”’ “*Spanish and 
English. Columbus named the American continent after Queen 
Isabella because she gave money toward his early education.”’ 

— The New York Herald issued its first number in 1835, from 
its office of publication in the cellar of 20 Wall street. The editor, 
Mr. Bennett, was his own reporter of police news, of the city items, 
and of the money market. This latter department was the first of 
the kind published in America. 

— A city teacher said, the other day, ‘‘ Children, name all the 
birds you know when you see them.’’ Very few. ‘* All you know 
the names of.’’ A few more. ‘‘ Well, take your Reader and find 
all the names of birds and write them on paper.’’ She finds that 
a bright girl has written ‘‘ Sweet bird.”’ 

— As an exampleof calm, determined resolve and patience to ac- 
complish an honorable end, we know of nothing more remarkable 
in connection with authorship or literature than that of Sir Walter 
Scott's deliberately sitting down to pay off a debt of £128,000 with 
his pen. Scott considered it a debt of honor, though it was not of 
his own contracting. 

— When little more than eighteen, Walt Whitman went to 
teaching country schools down in Queens and Suffolk counties, 
Long Island, avd ‘‘ boarded round.’’ In that somewhat autobio- 
graphical book of his, Specimen Days, he says he considered this 
‘€ boarding round ’’ to be une of his ‘‘ best experiences and deepest 
lessons in human nature behind the scenes, and in the masses.”’ 
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FRIVOLITIES. 





BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 





DISAPPOINTMENT. 


She had a pretty, dimpled face, 

Her modest form was fall of grace,— 
And I? 

Well, I adored her, I confess ; 

Without her ’twould be happiness 
To die. 


So one May night | told her so 
I begged her not to bid me go 
Away. 
I hinted that my life I'd take 
But that a word from her would make 
Me stay. 
** Only a word,’’ said she, ‘‘ you ask ?”’ 
Why surely ‘tis an easy task, 
And so 
I'll grant your prayer and make you stay,— 
But all the word that I can say 
is: “ Nei” 
The unsuccessful literary man casts his articles on the waters 
and they return to him after not many days. 


Women are frightful gossips, we know, but if they were not their 
husbands would miss a great deal of entertaining information about 
the neighbors. 

The man who leans up sociably against the front gate-post may not 
be fresh himself, but he certainly does not aet like the salt of the 
earth when he finds out that the paint is fresh, whatever he may be. 

Fifty-one marriages were announced in one day recently in a 
Philadelphia paper. These Quaker maidens are as prettily modest 
and demure as your Aunt Tabitha’s cat, but they seem to “‘ get 
there ’’ just the same. 

A Chicago paper has a department headed ‘* Local Intelligence.”’ 
It is not a very prominent department. 

Of course, a husband can open his wife’s letters if he gets a 
chance, but he imperils his immortal soul if he says what he thinks 
of the girl who would criss-cross manuscript like that and then 
write on the edges of the paper. 


BRIEF MENTION. 





— The Saratoga School of Methods has a most delightful locality 
for a few weeks’ recreation, but the management have not on that 
account neglected to provide arich intellectual feast for the patrons 
sure to come. of its kind in the 
country, and it has a host of friends in every state, who be- 


Their school was the first 


lieve in summer schools in general, and in the Saratoga School 
in particular. 

— Supt. A. P. Marble, of Worcester, discussed with his usual 
skill, logic, and effective rhetoric, ‘‘ Powers and Duties of School 
Officers and Teachers,’’ at the Department of Superintendence at 
Washington in March. This has been republished by C. W. Bar- 
deen in pamphlet form. 

— A Training Class for Teachers at Glens Falls, N. Y. (Aug. 
Ist to 26th, inclusive, ) issues its third annual program, presenting a 
tempting array of talent in a variety of classes in Methods, Draw- 
ing, Elocution, and German, with excursions and recreations pro- 
vided for. Board good and cheap. 
For further 
Falls, N. Y. 

— Miss Lucy Wheelock, of Chauncy-Hall School, is to have 
charge of the department of kindergarten instruction in the Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, beginning July 11. A knowl- 
edge of this system is becoming more and more necessary to all 
teachers of little children, and this class offers good opportunities 
to those who wish to gain a practical knowledge of its principles 
and their application, while enjoying a vacation at the seashore. 

—— The Boston Globe has had a struggle for the success achieved, 
and Col. Charles H. Taylor, its efficient chief in both the editorial 
and business departments, is to be congratulated upon his eminent 
On moving into the 


Tuition especially reasonable. 


information, address Sherman Williams, Glens 


success in rolling up a fabulous circulation. 
new building he gave a royally hearty house-warming to the city 
and suburban press, and on Monday arranged to give every pur- 
chaser of the paper, price two cents, a five-cent horse-car ride on 
any line running into Boston. As a result it cost them many 
thousand dollars, but it advertises them through a bit of enterprise 
that will be heroic. 

— Our Chicago readers will have the rare privilege of listening 
to the lectures of Edwin D. Mead of Boston, on ‘‘ The Pilgrim 
Fathers,’’ at the Third Unitarian Church, on Mondays and Thurs- 
days from April 25 to May 12. On Tuesdays and Fridays during the 
same dates he will give lectures at Apollo Hall, at 3 o'clock, upon 
‘* Dante,’ ‘* Kant,’’ ‘‘ Carlyle,’ ete. Mr. Mead is 
one of the most enjoyable and reliable lecturers, who has recently 
taken the platform, and, entirely aside from the personal pleasure 
derived from his lectures, in the interest of good literature and ora- 
tory, the scholarly citizens in every centre where he lectures should 


‘* Emerson,”’ 


sustain him heartily. 


— It was never soeasy for agents to get subscriptions for our papers, 
and there was never a time when so many subscriptions came through the 
mails unsolicited. The foreign list is far ahead of that of any other 
period in our history, and the high, preparatory, and college men are 
rallying around the JOURNAL as never before. Indeed, the past 


four months are without a parallel in the business department of the 


office, while the literary"work speaks for itself, and our mail brings us 
the most encouraging testimonials from all parts of the country. It is 
a luxury to work for a profession that is so appreciative. Mr. D. A. 
Fraser, one of our agents, ishaving phenomenal success in getting new 


subscriptions. We commend him to our friends, as specially repre 





senting the business office, 
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MAY. 


BY MRS. MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE, 





Not the word, but the soul of the thing! 
Not the name, bat the spirit of spring! 
And so at morning early, 

Through hedgerows fresh and pearly, 
Bedecked with hawthorn branches 
And apple blossoms gay, 

Her golden hair around her, 

As if some god had crowned her, 
Across the dewy woodland 
Comes dancing in the May. 


O spirit of hope and of truth! 
O spirit of beauty and youth! 
Thine still the olden glory ; 
Thine still the song and story 
Of joyous lads and lassies, 
Of birds upon the spray, 
Of perfumed airs a-blowing, 
Of green things glad and growing, 
Of all the world grown young again 
To welcome in the May. 
— Through the Year with the Poets. 


A KINDERGARTEN FOR THE BLIND. 


BY HELEN AINSLIE 8MITH. 





The anniversary of Lexington this year saw the consummation of 
some of the fondest hopes and most earnest labor of a little com- 
pany of Boston philanthropists, who for nearly five years have been 
laboring with brain and hand to provide a kindergarten home and 
school for the little blind children of Massachusetts. Only Dr. 
Samuel Eliot, the president, Mr. M. Anagnos, the director, and 
those who have been most closely associated with them, fully know 
what a task it has been to accomplish the results over which a large 
number of their friends rejoiced with them Tuesday afternoon, the 
19th, when the fine, spacious building at Roxbury, furnished and 
equipped for its noble and pathetic work, was formally dedicated to 
the kindergarten education of sightless little folks, as a branch of 
the Perkins Institute for the Blind in South Boston. The house is 
large, handsome, well-arranged, finely finished off in hard woods, 
and beautifully, strongly, simply furnished ; it stands by itself, with 
surroundings that will be green and blooming in time; and it is so 
situated that almost unlimited floods of sunshine can come in to the 
little folks and benefit them, though they see it not. The top floor 
is a large, sunny nursery, which will also serve for a hall, and was 
tastefully decorated with plants and flags on Tuesday. Fresh and 
dainty little chambers occupy the second floor, while the parlors 
and living rooms are on the first, together with the schoolrooms, 
with a finer equipment of tables, chairs, and other kindergarten 


furniture than one often has the opportunity to see. 


The Hon. John W. Dickinson, Secretary of the State Board of 
Education. reminded the audience that the blind children are to be 
s of a charitable institution, but as the 
Commonwealth as hav- 
and he spoke in un- 


considered not as inmate 
pupils of a school that is recognized by the 
ing a rightful claim to its educational system ; 
qualified praise of the system of the kindergarten. . 

The Greek Consul, Mr. J. M. Rodocanachi, spoke a few words. 


Miss Laura Bridgman was also present, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 


read a poem she wrote for this occasion; while the contributions of 


the blind children themselves were not the least interesting 
Their music was compositions of a 
acy and 


port ion 


of the afternoon’s exercises. 
high grade, which they rendered with remarkable accur 
feeling : two young girls played a duet composed in honor of the 
kindergarten by one of them; some of the little ones sang Miss 
Alcott’s touching ‘Blind Lark’s Song’’; and the choruses from 
the Perkins Institution would put to shame many a one made up 
of pupils of the same ages gifted with sight. One of the young 
students, Miss Lane, read a poem of her own, which had been in* 
spired by the last words of their beloved friend, Mrs. Anagnos, — 
‘** Take care of the little blind children.”’ 

The kindergarten opens with a goodly number of sightless little 
folks to enjoy their unprecedented privilege, with excellent equip: 
ments as to instruction and materials, and such a strong force of 
supporters, that there is no doubt but the debt will soon be raised 
and the running expenses insured, and that this first kindergarten 
for the blind will be a model institution, toward which all the states, 
—nay, all the world,—will look and then study, and at last, we hope, 


go and do likewise. 





FACTS. 

WORDS. 
Good-nutured refers to tritling kindnesses, to natural amiability. 
Kind describes both manner and conduct, and is extended in its 
signification. 
Benignant describes manner rather than action, and usually to 
the manner of a superior. 
Philanthropic refers purely to benevolence to the human race, to 
masses, not to individuals. 
Munificent does not of necessity imply that a gift is useful ; 
beneficent always implies it. 
Bountiful is stronger than //bera/, because it implies giving in 
abundance. It is restricted to ‘* giving,’’ while /i+era/ may refer to 
any easy style of expenditure. 
Benevolent originally implied merely wishing well to others ; 
beneficent meaut doing well. At present the former includes both 
feeling and acting, while the latter has come to signify ‘‘ doing 
well’’ on a large scale by a person of prominence. 


BROKER’S TECHNICALITIES, 
A ‘bull’? is one who operates to raise the value of stocks, that 
he may buy for a rise 
A ** bear’ is one who sells stocks for future delivery which he 
does not own at the time of sale. 





In the cases on the walls there is room for a great variety of 
materials, some of which are adapted especially to the use of the 
little blind workers. ‘There were some specimens of neat, accurate, 
and delicate work that had already come from their hands; and at 
the close of the exercises in the roomy hall at the top of the house, 
several of the children formed a class, as it were, and visitors had a 
chance to see some of the little kindergarten pupils,—and some of 
them are very little, —go through a few of their regular exercises. It 
was Mr, Anagnos who conceived and carried out this project, which 
has not its counterpart in this country, if in the world; and it was 
his labor and benevolence, and that of his wife, whose recent death 
was a sad loss to the little blind children of the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind in South Boston; but there have been many noble 
workers with them, and few of Boston’s institutions have been 
opened with a greater indication of strong and powerful interest in 
high places than was this, last Tuesday afternoon. Dr. Eliot pre- 
sided, telling something of the story of the new project, and speak- 
ing of its great object, —to open to the natures of sightless little 
ones the highest opportunities and impulses, to give them the Froe- 
bel spirit of kindliness to each other and all around them, as well 
as to help them to employ their idle hands, and thus,— 

“Upon the eyeballs of the blind to pour celestial day.” 

The benign Dr. A. P. Peabody, too, held the platform for a few 
moments, to add his contribution of congratulation, to give some 
fresh thoughts on the possibilities of this noble work, and to remind 
the crowded audience before him of the great anniversary day which 
had (by coincidence, probably) been the one selected for these ded- 
icatory exercises, and ‘‘ which could not be better observed than by 
making it also the anniversary of the foundation of an institute 
which is, perhaps, unprecedented in the world.” 

The hearty address of Dr. Phillips Brooks was short, but full of 
thought, and ended with such an appeal as he only can make to 
the rich and benevolent people of Boston to relieve the kindergarten 
of its debt. He made the welcome statement that some one present 
had offered to give one thousand dollars as soon as the other ten of 
the debt were raised, and spoke eloquently of the generosity of this 
offer and the glorious opportunity for good that those who would 
make the other ten-elevenths had before them. There have been 
$66,000 already paid on the building, but this debt still remains, 
and $5,000 in addition are needed yearly to run it. 

There were many other distinguished men and women present, 
both on and off the list of speakers. Dr. Baftol spoke with great 
feeling and beauty of the privations of the blind and the power of 
their inner sight, and said that in the application of kindergartens 
for the blind, in accordance with Froebel’s idea, there was indeed a 
stroke of genius; while Dr. Brooke Herford’s voice. bright, cheery, 
like the spirit of his words, rang out in some grandly suggestive 
sentences, of the rich compensations that are given to the blind in 
the keenness and depth of the other senses, and said, with that in 
mind, how great was the privilege and obligation, too, of those who 


stocks. 


A *‘ corner”? is when the bears cannot buy or borrow the stock 
to deliver in fulfillment of their contracts. 

** Overloaded ’’ is when the bulls cannot take and pay for the 
stock they have purchased. 

**Short’’ is when a person or party sells stocks when they have 
none, and expect to buy or borrow in time to deliver. 

‘**Long’’ is when a person or party has a plentiful supply of 
A **pool”’ or ‘‘ring’’ is a combination formed to control the 
price of stocks. 

A broker is said to ‘‘ carry stocks ’’ for his customer when he has 
bought and is holding it for his account. 

A ** wash’’ is a pretended sale by special agreement betweer buyer 
and seller for the purpose of getting a quotation reporied. 

A **put and call’? is when a person gives so much per cent. for 
the option of buying or selling so much stock on a certain fixed day, 
at a price fixed the day the option is given. 


‘ 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Abont sixty pounds only are wasted for every ox killed in the 
Chicago stock yards. 

Hargreaves, the inventor of the spinning jenny, never received 
a cent for his invention. 

In 1872 an iron founder lighted his house with gas, and was 
greatly feared for it by the common people, who thought he must 
be a wizard, 

In the Himalayas the mail is carried by men who run over the 
mountain roads for days without seeing any human being. They 
ire extremely honest, and large sums of money have been intrusted 
to their care and delivered safely. 

The British find in Burmah bands of robbers who enter a house 
making no a'tempt at stillness. They burst the door, and, if re- 
sistance is offered them, kill all in the house. The strange part is, 


that Jittle seems to have been done by the native authorities to sup- 
press these bands, 


BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 





SATURDAY, MAy 14.— Dante Alighieri, an Italian poet, re- 
garded as the greatest poetical genins between the Augustan and 


the Elizabethan age, was born in Florence iu 1263. Died at Ra- 
venna, 1321, 


SUNDAY, 15.—Michael William Balfe, a musician and composer 
born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1808. Distinguished principally for his 
operas. among which are ‘* The Bohemian Girl,”’ ** Joan of Are,’’ 
and ‘* The Rose of Castile.” [He died in 1870. , 


Monpbay, 16. — Miss Elizabeth Palmer Peabody was born 
1804, at Billerica, Mass. She spent her childhood at Salem, Mass 

and became a teacher in Boston in 1822. Mias Peabody has been 
very prominent in the introduction of the kindergarten methods, as 
taught by Froebel, into America, and also successfully taught in. 
fant schools ’’ by the ‘‘ objective method,”’ and is regarded as an 
authority upon methods of elementary instruction. She has con- 
tributed able articles on educational topies for the JouRN Ar OF 
Epuc ATION, Kindergarien Mess: nger, The Dial, and other papers 
She made a translation of De Geranda’s Moral Self-Education. 
edited Esthetic Pupers and other books of great value. One of 
her sisters married Horace Mann, and another was the wife of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Mrs. Mann has recently died. Miss Pea- 





could see, to develop these other powers. 


body is regarded as one of the distinguished literary women of this 


TuuRsDAY, 19.—Jobann Gottlieb Fichte, one of the four great 
tual and moral philosophy in Germany, was born 
in 1762. He spent many years in the leading universities a8 @ pro- 
fessor. and was associated with Pestalozzi and Kant. Besides the 
different publications setting forth his peculiar system of philoso. 
phy, his most important works are, On the Destination of Man. 
Foundation ef Natural Right, and his System of Ethics. He dica 
in January, 1814. 

Fripay, 20.—Albert Diirer, a celebrated German painter and 
engraver, born at Nuremburg in 1471. He is the reputed inventor 
of the art of etching and the art of printing wood-cuts in two colors, 
Died at Nuremburg in 1528. 

Fripay, 20.—Jobn Stuart Mill, an English philosopher, born 
in London in 1806. He has been a contributor to the leading mag- 
azines, and during the Rebellion he was among the few prominent 
English writers who defended the cause of the North and of the 
Federal Union. In 1865 he was elected a member of Parliament, 
and his career as a legislator was very successful ; also distinguished 
as an able advocate of woman suffrage. Ie died May 8, 1573. 

SATURDAY, 21.—Stephen Girard, noted as the founder of Girard 
College and as a liberal benefactor of public charities, born in 
Bordeaux, France, in 1750 ; removed to Philadelphia in 1776, 
where he amassed an immense fortune, and was for years acknow!- 
edged the wealthiest man in America At his death nearly all his 
property was bequeathed to charitable and municipal institutions, 
Died in 1831. 

SUNDAY, 22.—Richard Wagner, a distinguished German com- 
poser, born in Leipsie, 1813. Among his principal works are the 
operas of ** Tanhaiiser,’’ ‘* Lohengrin,’’ and ‘* Rheingold.”’ Died 
in 1883. 

SUNDAY, 22.—Kichard Grant White, an American writer, born 
in New York in 1822. His writings are more especially on gram- 
matical and philological subjects. Among other works he has 
written Shakespeare's Scholar, Memoirs of the Life of William 
Shakespeare, and Words and their Uses. 


teachers of intellec 





Department of Mathematics. 








All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 





SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


4. By A. W. Deems, Wutheville, Va.—A has 8 apples, B has 11, 
C has 14, and D has 17. They sell their apples at the same rates, 
and each realizes the same amount of money. How did they sell 
their apples ? 

Solution by Miss Lula Wiley, Holly Springs, Miss. 
A sells 4 apples at 2 cents and 4 apples at ‘4 cent, he realizes |() 
cents. B sells 3 apples at 2 cents and 8 apples at ‘4 cent, he real- 
izes 10 cents. C sells 2 apples at 2 cents, aud 12 apples at '4 cent, 
he realizes 10 cents. D sells 1 apple at 2 cents and 16 apples at 'y 
cent, he realizes 10 cents. Thus the apples are sold at the same 
rates, and each seller has realized the same amount of money. 
5. By D. F. Walker, Gainesville, Ga.—By what per cent. of its 
original dimensions must a liuear yard of steel rail, weighing 60 
pounds, be increased so that it may weigh 75 pounds ? 


Solution by the Editor. 


Representing the required rate per cent. of increase by J, the 
length (not subject to increase) of the bar by L, and the breadth 
and thickness (both subject to increase) by XY and Y respectively ; 
then since the weight of the bar is directly proportional to the vol- 
ume of the bar, we have, before the increase is made, 


W’ = M’g = V'bg = LX Ybg = 60... (1),— 
and after the increase is made, 


W’ = Mg = Vg = L (1 ae ou) X¥dg= 7 . . + (2). 


Dividing (2) by (1) and reducing, we obtain 
R = 50 (v5 — 2) = 11.803839887 +. 
Con.—Had also the /ength of the bar been increased, the required 
rate per cent. of increase would have been 
R = 50 (89¥10 — 2) = 7.721735 +. 


6. By M. H. Raymond, Ionia, Mich. --There are two hemi- 

spherical copper kettles of the same weight. ‘The one is made of 

metal twice as thick as that of the other. If the one of the thicker 

metal holds a gallon, how many gallons does the other hold ? 
Solution by J. F. Taylor, Chicago, Iil. 

By Geometry, the cube roots of the volumes of spheres are to each 

other as the square roots of their surfaces; that is, 

sy Vr 3 BY ve. 3: VS: : ¥ S2. 

V; 8 2V iM 


v= 


(1). 

Since Sz = 2S1, we have from (1) 

Va = 2V; V2, = 2G/2, . . . (2), 

since the capacity of the first kettle is expressed in gallons. Mak- 
ing G = 1, (2) becomes 

Va = 2y¥2 = 2.828427124746 + 

the number of gallons that the kettle of the thinner metal holds. 





7. By A. F. Alexander, Lexington, Mo.—Solve the equations, 
w+ 4o+2=6..... (1), 
s3-+- 22 +wed..... (2), 

Solution by the Proposer. 
Make w + 2 = x, andz + 1=~y; then (1) and (2) become re- 


spectively, 

z?+y=11... (8), 
and Y+re 7... (4),— 
or ra—QO=me2—y... (5), 
and x —3=(2+y)(2—y)... (6). 
Representing 2 + y by m, and (6) 
may be written 

x 3 

as ~— = 2—y... (7%). 
From (5) and (7), 

—_—— J en © «= 3 

“ = vy = (8). 





century, 


Adding 1 — 4m* to each member of (8), and solving, we have 
«=; andy = 2, Consequently, w = 1, and z = 1, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





In review of Natural Law in the Business World, in 
last week’s JOURNAL, for Hammond’s work in Theology, read 
Drummond's. : 


PuysicAL LABORATORY Practice. First Course. Tllus- 
trated. By A. M. Worthington, M.A. Boston: John Allyn. 
Price, $1.20. 

There is certain to be a lively discussion in the near future over 
the advantages and disadvantages of putting students to experi- 
mental work when unqualified for it, especially if the means at their 
disposal are inadequate. The turning point in this discussion is 
going to be the quality of literature furnished in textbook form. 
Of course there are teachers who will get good laboratory practice 
from their students, whatever book they may use, or even if no book 
is used, but a good textbook must be at the same time a corrective 
of bad teaching and an aid to the good. If it shall be proven, in 
the next ten years, that any laboratory practice tends to habits of 
slovenly experimenting, or gives the pupil a distaste for it in later 
life, then the whole cause of physical science through laboratory 
work will be set back for a generation. Teachers and committees 
bearing this in mind must provide against loose ways of experi- 
menting with cheap apparatus by which only approximate results 
can be obtained. Our estimate of this volame, based upon an ex- 
amination rather than schoolroom test, is thgt it tends very strongly 
to right the wrong which we fear has been already done. 

The book is carefully prepared by an expert. In place of any 
outline of the book, or any comment upon its plan, which seems to 
us admirable, we give the rules which this author presents for lab 
oratory work. These give a good idea of the author’s method and 
spirit: ‘* Read all about the experiment so as to have aclear idea of 
what you are going to do before you begin. Kemove all apparatus 
from the table to its proper place as soon as it is done with. The 
form in which the experiment is to be recorded should be got ready 
beforehand, so that, as soon as an observation is made, it can be re- 
corded in its right place in the form. The numbers thus recorded 
in pencil in the rough notebook must not b: the result of additions 
or subtractions done in the head, but the numbers on which such 
calculations, however short, depend. Even when the measure made 
by the second observer of a pair agrees with that made by the first, 
both must be recorded. Muakeall the necessary observations before 
proceeding to any calculation. Looks, ete., not wanted daring the 
lesson must not be placed on the tables. All waste paper. etc., to 
be put in the waste-baskets. All breakage to be reported at once 
and put down in the breakage book. No talking is allowed except 
in a low voice to your partuer. Vefore leaving the room examine 
your cupboard to see that everything is in its place.’’ 





AGRICULTURE IN SOME OF ITs RELATIONS WITH CHEM- 
istry (2 vols). By F. H. Storer, 8S. B., A.M. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. Price, $5.00, 

Harvard College has done the world another great service through 
these two volumes from the careful, scientific, readable pen of Prof. 
Storer, whose exhaustive treatment of the various phases of the 
subject must be the standard for this generation of students of agri- 
culture and writers upon rural industries. It is no book thrown 
together, compiled, or prepared at a publisher’s suggestion, but is 
a thorough work prepared by sixteen years of the most ardent and 
patient labor and observation, each of the great subjects having 
been carefully elaborated for the author’s annual lecture at the 
Bussey Institution (1871-1887). These subjects have been care- 
fully treated each of these years before classes in which there were 
always young men of keen thougbt and much practical experience, 
as young farmers, country-born and bred. 

It is needless to call attention to what these methods and experi- 
ences have done for a man of almost ideal habits of personal obser- 
vation, with high-art laboratory practice, in producing a work to 
stand in agriculture where Profs, Gray’s and Goodale’s do in botany. 
It would add nothing to the public anticipation of these volumes for 
us to speak of the literary style, exhaustive treatment, invalaable 
array of facts, variety of experiments, ete. ; but it will be of inter- 
est to know the subjects of which he treats in his masterly style. 
Each of these chapters is divided and subdivided, interspersed with 
the most practical suggestions and helpful eomments. Whoever 
lends a hand in getting these volumes into the hands of country 
boys, or even city youth, will do his country a service. 

Subjects in Vol. I.: General Relations of Soil and Air to the 
Plant; The Atmosphere as a Source of Plant-food; RePations of 
Water to the Soil; Movements of Water in the Soil; Tillage; [m- 

lements and Operations of Tillage; Preliminary Considerations 

Relating to Manures; Soils Considered as Chemical Agents; Modes 

of Action of Special Manures; Phosphatic Fertilizers; Nitrates ; 

Ammonium Compounds; Other Assimilable Nitrogen Compounds ; 

Nitrogenized Animal and Vegetable Refuse; Carbonic Acid as a 

Manure; Green Manuring, Sea Weeds, etc. ; Humus, or Vegetable 

Mould; Dang and Urine; Farm-yard Manure. 

Sabjects in Vol. Lf. : Composts; Dry Loam may injure Manure ; 
Modes of Applying Manure ; Superiority of Dung and Urine; Night 
Soil; History of the Use of Manures; Potassic Manures; Magne- 
sium Compounds; Lime and Lime Compounds: Sodium Com- 
pounds; Theory of the Rotation of Crops; Special System of Ro- 
tation; Action of Fire on Soils; Irrigation; Sewage; The Dis- 
posing of Farms; Generalities as to the Growth of Crops; Barley ; 
Oats; Establishment and Maintenance of Hay Fields; Theory and 
Practice of Making Hay; Pastures. 





ELEMENTS oF EnGuisH. An Introduction to English 
Grammar for the Use of Schools. By George Hodgdon Rieker, 
A.M. The Interstate Publishing Company, Chicago and Boston. 
Price, 30 cents. 

The publishers say: ‘‘Its great charm is its simplicity. The 
definitions, for brevity and clearness, are worthy of Lennie. The 
child who masters this will have a better idea of the English lan- 
guage than could be gleaned from the original Lindley Murray, or 
most of his many expounders, in patient years of study. It presents 
the subject of grammar and language in a manner most attractive 
to young pupils. Clear in style, concise in definitions, free from 
needless technicalities, and well suited for beginners. It is scien- 
tific, it is usable, it is just what sensible and wide-awake teachers 
have longed for.’’ 

We cannot be expected to say all this of a book of which the au- 
thor says: ‘* Use in the schoolroom must be the test of the merits 
of any book, and this is especially true of such a book as this.’’ 
Brevity is idealized, not by condensation, net solely by elimination, 
but by presenting the elements of English with great discernment 
and forcible directness. If a good and ter use of English 
can be successfully taught with such slight textbook aid, it will be 
a great day for the child. The school must answer this question. 
The book will be welcomed by hundreds who have the brevity 
mania, but its success will depend on the good sense of the teacher. 
It is a skillful selection of the essentials; exercises are chosen with 
much care; the mechanical execution is first-class; the price is next 
to a ‘‘give away.’’ Now let the teachers make a good test of it, 
and if ‘* English as She is Taught’’ can thus remedy defects of ** ye 
olden time,’’ all will rejoice. 


—___——___—_. 








A Day rn Ancient Rome. Being a revision of Lohr’s 
**Aus Dem Alten Rom,’’ with numerous illustrations. By 
Edgar S. Shumway, Professor of the Latin Language and Liter- 
ature, Rutgers College. Fortieth thousand. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co.; 1887. Price, 80 cents. 

“From the very soil of silent Rome, 
You shall grow wise; and walking, live again 
The lives of buried peoples.” 

The present volume is a beautiful and exceedingly interesting 
book. It is a credit to the good judgment and literary taste 
of American readers that a market should be found for forty 
thousand copies. In the Boston edition no important changes or 
additions to the former ones appear, but a half dozen minor errors 
are corrected. ‘To the young student preparing for college, and to 
the general reader who has even a slight acquaintance with the lit- 
erature and history of Rome, these pages are admirably adapted ; 
moreover, such is the accuracy of reference to the latest stages of 
the excavations in the regions described, that not a few who claim 
an extended knowledge of Roman antiquities will find something 
to be Jearned within the covers. The large number who delight in 
the reading of Horace, and the smaller groups that recur to Cicero 
and Tacitus with enjoyment, will find an added pleasure in fre- 
quent consultation of this book as one topographical allusion after 
another shall ocear. Who will set before us with equal vividness 
the past glories of Athens ? 


A Hanpsook To Dante. By Giovanni A. Scartazzini. 
Translated from the Italian, with Notes and Additions by Thomas 
Davidson. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, $1.25. 

The general student-interest in the study of Dante is a good ther- 
mometer of certain phases of progress in culture. There are schol- 
ars who never omit the training which a careful study of Dante 
gives, but the number increases or diminishes according to a com- 
bination of influences not easily defined. We welcome this volume 
because we believe it will give an impetus to the study of Dante in 
America. The author has unquestionably been sincere in his at 
tempt to present Dante, the real man, rather than the ideal, which 
his biographers have too often made him. The work is really a 
translation of the Danie Manual, the work of one of the best Dante 
scholars of the day, and yet this author has so far added to, and 
subtracted from, the estimates of Scartazzini that it becomes in its 
influence upon the reader largely a new work. 





Darrovits. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Boston : 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25. 

We fear the public little appreciates the great privilege it has in 
enjoying, at the price of an ordinary volume, the most delicate, ar- 
tistie binding, such as in other days could have been afforded only 
by the wealthy. These dainty poems by Mrs. Whitney, waifs 
that might so easily have been lost, are here enshrined in a volume 
that any person can use as a giftbook, prized as much for its beauty 
as volumes that cost much more than in this day of gift-making 
the average person can afford. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons, in the ‘“ Questions of the Day 
Series,’’ publish Dr. Henry Hitchcock’s essay upon ‘‘ American 
State Constitutions,—A Study of their Growth,’’ a monograph that 
will be of great service to the teacher of Civics. Price, 75 cents. 


Lee & SHEPARD, with characteristic enterprise, issued, 
before the Roslindale disaster, as a most valuable contribution to 
the literature of accidents, or if we may so say, accidental philoso- 
phy, the book entitled ‘* Bridge Disasters in America: The Cause 
and the Remedy.’’ Price, 50 cents. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons announce that when they have 
completed the publication of their edition of Franklin’s Works, 
they will follow this with an edition of the Writings of Washing- 
ton, printed in similar style. The set, which will probably be com- 
prised in twelve volumes, will contain the diaries, the addresses, 
and the correspondence, and Will include a number of papers not 
before printed. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS announce among their new 
and forthcoming theological and philosophical publications, ‘* Des- 
cartes and His School,’’? by Kuno Fischer; ‘‘ Messianic Prophecy,”’ 
** Physiological Psychology,’’ by George T. Ladd, D.D.; ‘* Realis- 
tic Philosophy,’’ by Jas. MeCosh, D.D., LL.D. ; and ‘‘ Some Prob- 
lems of Philosophy,’’ by Archibald Alexander of Columbia College. 


Lee & SHEPARD issue, in pleasing binding, a reprint 
of one of the most sensible bridal gifts that has been published. It 
is not an easy thing to find a gift avowedly appropriate to the 
marriage day that is not so sentimental as to be in poor taste all 
the rest of one’s life. This book seems to have escaped this very 
general weakness. The subjects treated are: Marriage, Home, 
Love, Discipline, Heaven, Poetical Selections. 


Gro. P. Rowe.t & Co., of New York, have just issued 
the nineteenth annual edition of their standard publication, the 
American Newspaper Directory. While this will be used princi- 
pally by publishers and advertisers, it contains a vast fund of in- 
formation that will make it valuable to persons of any trade or pro- 
fession. Asa gazetteer alone it is well worth the price charged, 
$5.00, for it fully describes every town in which a newspaper is 
published. 


—_——_—_—_ 
NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Memoir of Charles Reade; by Charles L. Reade and the Rev. Comp- 
ton Reade; price, $1.25——The Woodlanders; by Thomas Hardy; 

rice, 75 cents.——Sabina Zembra; by William Black: price, $1.25.—— 

ing Solomon’s Mines; by H. Rider Haggard; price, 75 cents Ma- 
chine Politics and Money in Elections in New York City; by Wm. M, 
Ivins; price, 25 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. > 

Text-Book of Zoology for Junior Students; by Henry Alleyne Nich- 
olson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Field, Wood, and Meadow Rambles; by Amanda B. Harris; price, 
$1.00. Boston: Interstate Pub. Co. 

Prize Selections; Selected and arranged by C. W. Moulton; price, 
$1.00. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co, 

Elements of Physiolugical Psychology: A Treatise of the Activities 
and Nature of the Mind from the Physical and Experimental Point of 
View; by George T. Ladd; price. $4.50.——The Essentials of Perspec- 
tive: illustrated; by L. W. Miller; price, $1.50.—The Buchholz Fam- 
ily (Part I!.); by Julius Stunde; translated from the German by L. 
Dora Schmitz; price, $1.25. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Sigrid, an Icelandic Love Story; by Jon Thordsson Thoroddsen ; 
translated from the Danish by ©. Chrest; price, $1.25.——Curore. an 
Italian Schoolboy’s Journal: by Edmondo De Amicis; translated by 
Isabel F. Hapgood; price, $1.25. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Norwood; or, Village Life in New England; by Henry Ward Beech- 
er: price, $1.25. New York: Fords, Howard, and Hurlburt. 

The Earl of Chatham; by Lord Macaulay; price, 10 cents.——En- 
lish Writers (Vol. 1.); by Henry Morley, LL.D.; price, $1.50. New 
ork: Cassell & Co. For sale in Boston by Laughton, McDonald, 
& Co, 

Bacon’s New German Leitfaden; by Edwin T. Bacon; price, $1 50. 
New York: Clark & Maynard 

Practical Cheirosophy; by Edward Heron-Allen; with explanator 
lates and diagrams by Rosamuud Biunel Horsley. New York: G. P. 
-utnam’s Sons. 








Theophilus Trent; or. Old Times in the Oak Openings; by Benja- 
min F, Taylor; price, @1.00, Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co, 


MIDDLESEX CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Middlesex Co. Teachers’ 
Association was held on Friday, April 29, in Horticultural Hall, 


Boston. 
MORNING SESSION, 


The meeting was called to order at 9.30 a. m. by the president, 
Henry Whittemore, Supt. of Schools of Watham. 

The president announced the following committees : 

Committee on Nominations. —F. B. Richardson, Woburn; B. W. 
Drake, Waltham, and H. W. Rice, Sherborn. 

Committee on Resolutions. — J. S. Barrell, Cambridge; S. F. 
Bement, Lowell; and G. ‘I’. Fletcher, Marlboro. 

The president explained the reason for holding the meeting in 
Boston instead of in Middlesex County. 

Mr. Emerson, Supt. of Schools of Newton, introduced resolutions 
in regard to ‘* Truant Schools’’ as follows: 
Resolved, That in the judgment of this Convention, the best interests 
of the schools of Middiesex County require the establishment of a 


county truant school m accordance with the provisions of Chapter 48, 
Section 14, of the Geueral Statutes. 


Resolved, That the truant law should be so amended as to include 
among the classes of children affected by its provisions those who per- 
sistently refuse to comply with the reasonable rules and regulations of 
the school. 

Supt. F. Cogswell, of Cambridge, in seconding the resolutions 
urged their passage as one of the steps needed to be taken now for 
the best good of our public schools. 

The Tonic Sol-fa System. 

The first regular exercise was a paper on ‘‘ The Tonic Sol-fa 
System of Teaching Vocal Musie,’’ by Harry Benson of Boston, 
who introduced his illustrated lesson by citing the authorities 
who favor the Tonic Sol-fa System, both in England and America. 
A printed slip was distributed with lessons printed upon it, and the 
Association was organized into a class, and, under the direction of 
Mr. Benson, gave a class drill on the elements of the system. Mr. 
Benson, as a teacher, proved a great success, and the teachers of 
the Association probably did the best they knew, yet they were not 
all *‘ nightingales.’’ A class of children from Melrose illustrated 
the system with great effect. Mr. Benson said the Tonic Sol-fa 
can accomplish, and is accomplishing, much with singing classes 
for adults, in supplying the defects of early education, but it is in 
the public schools of the country that the system finds its best field. 
Musie for the people is to come through the Tonic Sol-fa System,— 
a system which, once generally introduced in the public schools, 
will make a generation of good singers. He quoted the opinions of 
professional musicians to prove the statement, and the following, 
from those interested in public school work : 

Sir Robert P. Stewart, professor of Music in Dublin University, 
one of the leading musicians of the United Kingdom, gave this as 
one of the questions in a musical examination in the University last 
year: ‘* The Tonic Sol-fa System is now supported by nearly all 
thoughtful musicians; what is your opinion of it?’’ =~ 

Mr. Luther W. Mason, who has probably given more time and 
thought to the personal investigation of methods of elementary in- 
struction in music than any other man living, said before a company 
of school music teachers: ** The Tonic Sol-fa method as left by Mr. 
John Curwen is the most symmetrically developed of any system of 
musical education with which I am aequainted.”’ 

Rev. Dr. Joseph T. Duryea, one of the broadest minded men in 
the land, whose voice and influence are constantly exerted in the 
cause of education and humanity, who judges not only as a fair- 
minded and cultured man, but also as a practical musician, said at 
a public meeting in this hall: ‘* The feasibility of the system [the 
lonie Sol-fa|*has been demonstrated. It has a mission second only 
to that of the Christian religion in uplifting the masses of the 
people.’’ 

Col. Francis W. Parker has said: ‘‘I favor the Tonie Sol-fa 
system because I believe it to be the straightest line to music.’ I 
have heard it said, with what truth I cannot tell, that he knows 
nothing of music. But he knows something of education and of 
the human mind, and the knowledge of these is of greater impor- 
tance in judging of a system of musical instruction than a mere 
knowledge of music. The founder of the Tonic Sol-fa system was 
an educator, and not in the strict sense of the word a musician, 
yet he has probably written the best work on the teaching of music 
ever published, besides theoretical works of the greatest value to 
the most advanced musician. 


The Study of Elocution. 


The second paper was given by Miss Nellie P. Nichols, of Som- 
erville, Mass. It was an able ‘* Plea for the Rational Study of Elo- 
eution in our Public Schools.’’ 

Her definition of elocution was not only rational, but just to an 
important branch of study,—that of giving correct expression to 
thought. On the mechanical side the organs must be brought into 
complete control, the mental and emotional sides must be felt. 
The order of training is, first the command of the organs; second, 
intelligent understanding of the language to be rendered; third, 
express feeling genuinely and naturally. Mastery of the organs 
must be made subject to the will, and this power should be gained 
in the elementary schools. Never let a pupil use the language, 
‘* Let the voice fall.’’ It is a perversion of the management of the 
voice. ‘Teach pupils correct posture for good breathing. Calis- 
thenics are useful for health, but will never teach ‘‘ elocution.’’ 
There is evil in attempting to force the voice out of its proper 
range. The teacher’s unconscious influence is of great importance, 
and in elocution the teacher's example has great power in teaching 
to read. We read by sounds, not by letters or signs, thus a study 
of vowel and consonant sounds is essential in the early drill. 

Training in enunciation is the next step,—with syllables, words, 
and in the combination of words in sentences. The tones of voice 
that are pure and sweet are evidences of culture and refinement. 
Correct expression is secured by asking pupils to “‘ tell you things ”’ 
in his own words, The teacher must be alive and enthusiastic in 
the teaching of expression. ‘Tones are more important than words 
in this class of instruction. Help the pupil to think why this in 
flection or that pause is required, and half the work is done 
Nothing can be left to itself in teaghing reading. All straining o. 
the voice should be avoided. The fundamental work should be 
done in grammar and lower grades of school. In the high schools 
the main work is to teach to think and to expressthovght. Concert 
work in teaching reading must be in strict imitation of the teacher. 
It requires a quick ear and alertness to conduct such an exercise 
profitably. Never allow a class to read an entire poem in concert. 


Arithmetic. 


The closing exercise of the morning was a paper on “‘ Essentials 
and Non-essentials of Arithmetic,’’ by Luther E. Leland, of Newton. 
The errors of pupils in the first steps of numbers, as the product 
of our public schvols, were cited as counts in the indictment brought 
against the teachers of to-day by the public. Are we “‘ guilty or 
not guilty.’”” What are the causes and what the remedies for thece 
failures to train pupils for the work of practical life. There is too 
much class work, and too little individual work is done. The cur- 





riculum of study is too wide,—too much gradivg, too much system, 
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too much method, too many outside influences, 
parties, theaters, music lessons, etc., have done 
much to dilate our work in the schools. The-reme- 
dies can only be hinted at. The ‘‘tables’’ 





State Editor, GEO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 
| Ippreors.—The High School Teachers’ Asso- 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. | 


Prof. Walter S. Perry, of Worcester, | 
ted to take charge of the art and 
drawing departments at a salary that makes it use- 
less for the public schools to compete. Worcester | 
was in dead earnest to keep him in her service, but | 


| volumes. 
is already appoin 


and direct such a noble 


should be thoroughly memorized in the first grades, | .- 4:51 met at Hyde Park about the middle of 
mental work and some slate work should be re-| April. The meeting was fall of interest, and the 
quired. Pure mental operations have gone into | 4, ¢jlent program was admirably carried out. It 
disuse too much i we need more mental and less was decided to hold bat one meeting each year, the 
slate work. This fits them for practical life. | voxt to be held at Princeton. W. H. Ray, of 
This training should begin early. One such prac- | Hyde Park, was elected chairman. 

tical problem should be required every day during | “4 circular announcing the dates and places for 
the whole course of school through the grammar holding conferences of county superintendents has 


grade. Repetition and reviews are the en! of been issued by Dr. Richard Edwards, State Supt. 
our day. More individual and less class work is| (¢ Pybjic Instruction, and is as follows: Gales- 
demanded. burg, May 20; Bloomington, May 21; Effingham, 


[Concluded next week. } 


DIVERS POINTS. 





— Any one having the early volumes of the Mas- 
sachusetts Teacher, prior to 1860, can convert them 
into cash very readily by opening correspondence 
with us. 

— The Cambridge University (England) Boat 
Club is endeavoring to make arrangements for a 
race next September, in this country, with the Har- 
vard crew. 

— We caunot publish news items when the con- 
tributor fails to sign the communication. It is also 
of great importance that the letters containing ed- 
ucational notes be dated as well as signed. 

— A portion of our report of the proceedings of 
the Middlesex County Teachers’ Association will 
be found on a preceding page; we were obliged 

to lay over the remainder until next week, owing 
to lack of space. 

— In addition to the race recently arranged be- 


May 27; East St. Louis, May 28 ; Springfield, 
June 3; MeLeansboro, June 10; and Carbondale, 
June 11. Questions of peculiar interest to county 
superintendents will be discussed. 





State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 
lowA.—Supt. O. C. Seott, of Oskaloosa has 


to $1,400. 

Mr. E. E. McIntyre has been reélected, at an 
advanced salary, to continue in charge of the 
schools of Union, Hardin County. 

Supt. L. B. Carlisle, of the Albia schools, is 
making an excellent record. In past years Albia 
had a change of principal nearly as often as there 
was a school election. Brother Carlisle and his 
people seem to be warmly attached to each other. 
He gives them a good school, and they appreciate 
his labors. 

Mr. S. L. Hill, formerly in charge of the Troy 
Mills schools, has been elected principal and taken 
charge of the schools of Walker. 








State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 


been unanimously reélected and his salary advanced | 


the opportunity to develop 


philanthrophy has special attractions for a man of 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Oun10.—The next meeting of Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Ashtabula, 
May 14. The following is the program : 

10.00 a. m.—Address of Welcome; Rev. 
Giffert. Ashtabula. : ’ 

lnaugural Address, Elias Fr 

* Literature in our Schools, 
cock, Painesville. | ate 

+ American Citizenship,” F. 0. 
Bloomfield. 

1.30 p.m. —* Dogma and Doubt in the Modern 
School,” Joseph Krug, Cleveland, 

“The Teacher's Work,” Dr. O. N. Hartshorn, Mt. 


| Union. ea : 
| * Educational Problems,” H. 8. Jones, Erie, Pa. 


J. N. Me- 


aunfelter, Akron. 
> Miss Minnie F. Bab- 


Reeve, North 








NEW ENGLAND. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
— Samuel C. Bartlett, jr., senior class of Dart- 
mouth, son of President Bartlett, has accepted 
the position of assistant instructor in English at 
the American Board Training School, in Kioto, 
Japan. He will sail from San Francisco, Sept. 1. 
— The centennial anniversary of Dartmouth 
chapter Phi Beta Kappa Society, Alpha of New 
| Hampshire, will be held on Wednesday of Com- 
mencement week. Ex-Governor Noyes of Ohio, 
president of the Society, will preside. The orator 
| of the day will be ex-Gov. George Hoadly, of Ohio. 
An historical address concerning the Dartmouth 
chapter will be delivered by Hon. Frederick Chase, 





his taste and skill. 


MINNESOTA.—Alvin Brailey, the new superin- 


|treasurer of the college, and at the anniversary 


tween the freshman crews of Yale and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, it is now announced that the 
crew of the Pennsylvania University has challenged 
Yale’s crew to a four-mile race at New London. 
Yale has forwarded her acceptance of the challenge. 


— At the annual meeting of the New England 
Chautauqua Association, recently held in Boston, 
W. F. Sherwin was elected president; A. E. 
Winship and A. E. Dunning, vice-presidents ; 
Miss Anne M. Chapin, secretary; and F. E, Keay, 
treasurer. It was voted to increase the annual 
membership fee to fifty cents and to constitute the 
officers an executive board. 

— The proverbial absent-mindedness of the col- 
lege professor seems to have communicated itself 
to other members of the teaching profession, and 
the teachers of Middlesex County, Mass., have not 
escaped contagion. After they left the hall in 
which was held their annual convention, last Fri- 
day, the janitor, in clearing up, collected half a 
dozen umbrellas and eight or ten pairs of rubbers. 
No purses were found, however. 


IT: ‘ “ey 1 . . . 
tendent of Winona County, is proving to be a mest | dinner representatives of other chapters will speak. 


efficient officer. | He has organized hg County | Only two existing chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Teachers’ Association, which meets nionthly at' those of [larvard and Yale, antedate the Dart- 


Winona and St. Charles. 

Supt. S. 8S. Taylor, of the St. Paul schools, is 
growing in popularity among teachers and patrons 
of the schools. He is doing very excellent work. 
The teachers and pupils of the St. Paul training 
school recently visited the Normal School at River 
Falls, Wis. 

The graduating exercises of the St. Paul High | 
School will occur June 24. 


New YOrK.—Teachers’ Institutes for May: 


Date. County Place. 
May 9,’'87, 2d Dist. St. Lawrence, Madrid 
wg ow Essex, Elizabethtown. 
= a 2d Dist. Oswego. Parish 
> ee, * Ist Dist. Madison, Hamilton 


16, “ Weatchester, Mt. Vernon. 


o Ist and 4th Dists. Oneida, Rome. 
: a 8d Dist. Oswego, Pulaski 
* 2 © Putnam, Cold Spring. 


Chittenango, 
Fulton 
Champlain. 


23, “ 2d Dist.'Madison, 
Ist Dist. Oswego, 
2d Dist. Clinton, 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, 
Dr. J. C. Webster, Chicago, says: ‘‘ I consider 
it valuable in many forms of dyspepsia.’’ 








— The Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, promises to 
be one of the most useful of the philanthropic in- 
dustrial institutions of the country. One building 
is already up, 100 feet by 90, with seven floors, 
and a second is in process of building, that will be 
150 feet by 150. The library is to have 30,000 








| mouth chapter. 


VERMONT, 


— The next regular meeting of the Windsor 
County ‘Teachers’ Institute will be held in Pease’s 
Hall, Hartford, May 4, 5, and 6, 

— The Orleans County Institute will be held in 
the Congregational Church, Newport, May 11, 12, 
and 13, 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boston. — The second annual meeting of the 
Awerican Economie Association will be held in 
Boston (Institute of Technology), May 21 to 25. 

Rev. Phillips Brooks was the chief speaker be- 
fore the Boston Schoolma.ters’ Club, Saturday. 

In the destruction by fire, last Thursday morn- 
ing, of the Gaston schoolhouse in South Boston, 
the city sustains a loss of $35,000. The building 
was unoccupied at the time of the catastrophe. 

The second annual dinner of the Norfolk County 
Master's Association was given last Friday at the 
Crawford House. 


Abner J. Nutter, of the Mount Vernon Schoo] 
West Roxbury, has the reputation of retaining his 
interest in his graduates, aiding them in many ways 
until their success in life is determined. P 
— The Barnstable County Teachers’ Associatioy 
of which announcement was made last week, “Wi 
postponed the convention, which was to have been 
held May 6 and 7, at Hyannis, to May 20 and 21. 
| — Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester, has given 
| the Free Institute of that city $100,000, 
| --E, A. Goodnow, of Worcester, has given 
$5,000 to establish a fund for the education of 
| gitls at Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary. 
| — The Sandwich High School celebrated its 
third Arbor Day last Friday. Besides planting the 
regular class tree, the scholars of the school planted 
forty-seven trees in different parts of the town. 
The exercises, consisting of a class poem and ora- 
tion around the class tree, military drill on the 
school grounds, and appropriate exercises in the 
schoolroom, were very instructive and interesting, 
and were witnessed by a large company of people. 
— Millard T. Leonard, of Milford, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of public schools of the 


Abingtons. He commences his duties Sept. 1, at 
asalary of $1,800. He is a graduate of Amherst 
College. 


—Mr. Charles E. Boyd, of Cambridge, has 
been appointed director of music in the public 


schools of Waltham. 
— Southbridge has voted $20,000 for a new 


high school building. 
CONNECTICUT, 

— The next meeting of the Teachers’ Arso:iation 
of New London and Windham Counties will be 
held at Greenville, Friday, May 13. There will 
be two sessions, morning and afternoon, and a 
lecture in the evening. Some of the subjects to be 
discussed are: ‘‘ Teachers’ Obligations,’ ‘* Ben- 
efits of Reading Circles,’’ ‘‘ Advantages of New 
Education.”’ Mr. Minor of Greenville is the pres- 
ident. Entertainment over night will be furnis! 
to those who come from a distance. 


— Arbor Day was observed April 24) with : 
propriate exercises, in the Bridgeport High Scho: 
‘The following poem was read, in connection wi 
the planting of an elm by the junior class : 


“In faith like that of Pilgrim band 
That crossed the ocean o’er, 
And planted foot on Plymouth’s strand, 
For joys they saw in store; 
We come, the Class of ’88, 
To plant this sapling small, 
Which to the eye of prophecy 
Now waves an elim tree tall. 
Under its broad and grateful shade, 
Through ages yet to come, 
Small boys and girls of every grade 
Find this a classic home. 
May genial sun and gentle showers 
in turn its servants be, 
Guarded by all the Heavenly Powers, 
Be this our dear young tree; 
| And when its roots have grounded well, 
Its branches spread with might, 
Then may the Class of ’88 
As firmly stand for right. 


— The State Board of Agriculture in trying to 











rhe second annual reunion of the New England | secure the general observance of Arbor Day, April 
Alumni Association of Phillips Exeter Academy, | 29, sent Dr. Northrop’s paper on ‘‘ Arbor Day, Its 


was held in this city on the 27th ult., at the Hotel 
Vendome. 


Aims and How to Secure Them,’’ to every school 
district in the state. 





ANTED, persons of either sex to do writing at | 
their homes, evenings. Send 10 ets. for paper, 
etc,, to NICHOLSON, 177 McDougal St., New York. 
SCHOOL OF Thorough training for every need of 
Voice, Body, and Mind in all kinds 
EXPRESSION of Expression. Catalogue and An- 
, * nual Report free. Summer Ses- 
sion, Saratoga. Keginning and advanced courses. 
Send for Summer Circular. 8.8. CURRY, Ph.D., Free- 


FOR SALE. ——— 840,000. | 
(Part Cash.) | 

THE BEST SCHOOL OF CHICAGO, 
Eight acres of grounds. Estab- | 
Address j 
ORVILLE BREWER, | 


Elegant Buildings. 
lished many years. 


The National Summe 


r School of Methods 


— AND — 


Stern's Summer School of Languages 


WILL HOLD THEIR ANNUAL SESSIONS AT 





man Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 619 eOW 170 State Street, Chicago 


SEASIDE stm go ray 


-—- AND -—— 


STAGER'S SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


Six Weeks, from July 18 to 


ASBURY PARK, 
FACULTY. 


1, PEDAGOGY. (Three Weeks.) Dr. E. E. Wuirr 
Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. & 
2. PSYCHOLOGY. (Three Weeks.) Dr. 
DUNTON, Principal Normal School, 
Dr. JEROME ALLEN. New York City. 
3. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, (Three Weeks.) 
Wm. N. BARRINGER, Newark, N. J, 
4. GERMAN METHODS. (Eight Lectures.) Dr 
LARKIN DUNTON, Boston. 
5. ELOCUTION. (Three Weeks.) Dr. C. WESLEY | 
EMERSON, Monroe College of Oratory, Boston 
_ Assisted by Miss Jrssik ELDRIDGE, Boston, | 
6. VOCAL MUSIC, (Three Weeks.) Prof. H. E’ 
_ Hout, Supr. Music, Boston, Mass. ia 
7. NATURAL HISTORY. (Three Weeks.) Prof, 
AusTIN C, APGAR, teacher of Natural History 
Trenton Normal School, Trenton, N. J. ae! 
8. W RITING, (Three Weeks.) J.S. Coo.Ley, Prin. | 
Grammar School, Windsor Locks Conn. "| 
9. DRAWING. (Three Weeks.) Mrs. E. F. Dimock, | 
Supervisor Drawing, Chicago, Ll, : 
10, MODEL SCHOOL. (Three Weeks.) Miss E. M.| 
REED, Cambridgeport, Mass. ; 


i eee. FEATURES IN CONN 
-IGHTEEN Departments. Twrnty-Srx Instruc 
FIFTEEN full Courses of three weeks each. Low 
Reduced railroad fares. Saturday excursions 
resorts along the coast. Ocean excursions. 


LARKIN 
Boston. | 


Supt. 


the shore. Classes in Botany. 
SCIIEDULE 


- 6.00 


One Department, “e $s: y 1e . 
“ para 1 week, $3.00 | Three Departments, 1 week, $9.00 | All Departments, 1 week, $10.00 


ee e 3 8.00 sg 3 16.00 | * we 3 20.00 
Two Departments, a 6.00 | Four Departinents, 1“! 10.00 a a 
+ “ 3 br 00 | . m : * Be ys 
00 “ 8 “ 48.00 Circulars are ready. 


WRITE FOR CLUB RATES TO 
_ OR — 


EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 
7 COURT STREET, NEWARK, N, J. 


| 15. HISTORY, 


| 16. READING AND SPELLING. 


ors. Over 330 Lectures. 


along th Fishing and Crabbing parties 
TWELVE evening entertainments, at reduced prices for students. e 
Large and commodious class and lecture rooms. 


1887. 


11. KINDERGARTEN. (Three Weeks.) 
MELENEY, Paterson, N. J. 

12. ARITHMETIC. (Three Weeks.) Wo». M. GIFFIN 
Principal Grammar School, Newark, N. J. Cc. 
E. MELENEY, Supt. Schools, Paterson, N. J. 

18. GEOGRAPHY. (Three Weeks.) 


Aug. 26. 
Jv. J, 


Mrs. C. E 





P ? Miss Many §S. 
CATE, Training School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

14. LANGUAGE, (Three Weeks ) RoRERTC. MET 
CALF, Supr. Public Schools, Boston. Mass. A, 
Bb. GUILFORD, Jersey City, N. J. Miss H. N. 
Morris, Prin. Gram. School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

§ (Two Weeks.) Epwtyn SHEPARD, 

Principal Grammar School Newark, N. J. A 

H. KELLEY, Chapman School, Boston. 

EADING AND SPE (One Week.) Wo 

M. GIFFIN, Prin. Gram. School, Newark, N. J.: 
C. E. MELENEY, Supt. Schools, Paterson, N. J. 

17. POLITICAL ECONOMY. (One Week.) W B 
IRELAND, Asbury Park, N. J. Sait 

18. GERMAN AND FRENCH. (Six Weeks.) Prof. Leo 
A. STAGER, aud able assistants. 


ECTION WITH THE SCHOOL. 


rates for tuition to choose from. 
Daily excursions to Long Branch and other seaside 


Lessons in Natural History along 


OF PRICES, 


‘a 14.00 





A. H. KELLEY, Secretary, 
208 LEXINGTON 87., E. Boston, Masa. 





School of Methods, Three Weeks, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y- 


from July 18 to August 5, 1887. 


School of Languages, Five Weeks, from July 11 to August 12. 


lnstriction given by a Faculty of 25 Prominent Educators. 





300 LECTURES IN THE 20 DEPARTMENTS. 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS FRO 


The fact that the following persons were STU 





M LAST YEAR’S STUDENTS. 
DENTS of the school last year is sufficient to show 


the high culture and professional standing of the members, and to insurea congenial social atmosphere 


to students of the highest grade. 


EDW. N. JONES, Superintendent Schools, Sara- | 


toga Springs: “In my judyment. 1} ork 

ings ’ u . Ihe work of the 
School of Methods is invaluable to any teacher who 
desires to keep in line with whatever 1s best and most 
practical in modern methods.” 


D. H. STOUT, Principal Grammar School, Phita- 
delphia, Va.: * The Summer School of Methods ful- 
fills every expectation anddesire. I know not which 
~ boo peve betayen pr in the devotion of the teachers 
o the interests of the pupils, or the desire of the pu- 
pupils to gain knowledge” 4 a 


MRS. MARY STAMPS, Prin. of the Girls’ Hi 
and Normal School, New Orleans $ “ A tla 


the Saratoga School of Methods is one of varied and | 


unqualified delight.” 


MISS 8. C. WINN, Gaston School. Bos 

. NN, Gas & > ston: ** 
have found its suggestions practical. and ‘T fully 
believe that the stimulating and inspiring effect of 
its instruction is deep and powerful.” 


PROF. E. 0. LYTE, Normal School, Mill 
F 4 o 2 y se > J vul 
Pa.: “ty my judgment, all classes of teachers mast 
be benefitea by attending the School of Methods.” ~ 


PROF. THOMAS J. GRAY, Principal s 

THOMAS J. ; St. 
Normal School, Minn.: ** The School it Methade 1a 
doing a grand work for the country. Allits Afethods 
are founded upon true pedagoyica) principles.” 


AND 300 OTHERS OF 


For further information respecting any 
L s zr any depa 
the manager. Send for full descriptive Growler an” 
For information on all points, address 
WALTE 


Or CHAS, F. KING, President, Boston Hi 


HH. C. LITCHFIELD, Prin. of Grammar Schoo 
No. 79, New York City: “The National School of 
Methods is established upon a solid basis. Its loca- 
lion is most favorable, its instruction of the very best 
quality. From my last year’s experience | ¢at 
Strongly recommend it to the teachers of this cil) 
and State.” 

P. E. DEMEREST, Principal Grammar School, 
Dover, N. J.: ** 1 am satisfied that for those teachers 
who really “desire to improve themselves, the N. 8. 5. 
Methods will work wonders. The expenses need not 
stand in the way of any teacher. if she or he will cou- 
sider the trip to Saratoga the outing forthe summer. 

PROF. N. R. HARPER, Ph.D.. New Haven, Ct 

I was a pupil of Mr. 8S. M. Stern, ia German 

He is an exceptional teacher. He cannot be recor 
mended too highly.” 

_MISS MARY R. REED, 208 £. 40th Street, Nev 

ork City: “The three weeks inthe KindergarteD 
department at Saratoga last summer were profitab!) 
and Pleasantly spent. The instruction was delight 


GEO. W. TWITMYER, Principal Public Schoo's 
Honesdale, Pa.: “Those attending the Nationa’ 
School of Methods are sure to return stronger ave 
better teachers, with a better defined idea of the true 
function of the School, both its possibilities and 
opportunities,” 


EQUAL PROMINENCE. 


nt of instruction, apply tothe different professors 0! 
thirty-six pages. y 


RS. PARKER, Manager, READING, MASS. ; 
GHLANDS, Mass, 


Very favorable Club Rates giver: 
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— Simeon B. Chittenden, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who has given $100,000 for Yale’s new library, 
laid the foundations of his fortune as a merchant 
at New Haven. Mr. Chittenden gave between 
$40,000 and $50,000 to Yale, some years ago, for 
the endowment of a professorship. A certain 
significance is attached to this matter that does not 
appear on the surface. Mr. Chittenden, as is well 
known, is a firm believer in the doctrine of co-edu- 
cation, while the authorities at Yale are decidedly 
conservative in the matter. One of the conditions 
imposed by the donor was that the new library 
should be open to women. . 

— Mr. William Walter Phelps corrects the re- 
port that he had given $25,000 to Yale. He has 
simply offered to give $10,000 for the study of 
civil government and political economy whenever 
the term of the Sheffield Institute is extended from 
three years to four. 

— Mr. William C. Dole, known to Yale men 
throughout the country as *‘ Prof.,’’ died on Mon- 
day, the 17th inst., aged 65. He had been an ath- 
lete and trainer for nearly forty years, the last 
fifteen of which had been spent at New Haven, 
during which time he had trained many of Yale’s 
noted athletes and cared for many of her class and 
university crews. 


Ir is not too early to be thinking about going to 
the grand educational meeting at Chicago next 
July, and to be saving a dollar or two a week to 
pay the bills. Mr. Alfred Bunker, Boston High- 
lands, who so satisfactorily conducted the excur- 
sion party to Topeka last summer via the Boston 
and Albany R.R.. is making arrangements for the 
teachers of New England for a similar excursion 
by that line to Chicago, with a stop at Niagara 





GENERAL EPITOME. 





— Germany releases Schnaebele. 

— Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, seriously ill. 

— New York tax commissioners accused of 
gross neglect of duty. 

— Nova Scotia's Legislature has 
against the Irish Coercion bill. 

— The Calhoun Memorial Monument at Charles- 
ton, S. C., was unveiled April 26. 

— No cholera in Mexico. The wires, not the 
types, made the mistake this time. 

— Mark Twain defends General Grant’s gram- 
mar as displayed in his ** memvirs.”’ 

— Battle between Arabs and Egyptians at 
Darrass. Two hundred and forty killed. 

— Twelve young nibilists are on trial at St. 
Petersburg, for conspiracy against the Czar. 

— Mr. Gladstone and wife attend a special ex- 
hibition of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show, at 
London. 

— The Governor of Ohio obliged to call out the 
militia to put down a riot at the Paulding County 
reservoir. 

— General Grant's natal day appropriately ob- 
served in Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Washington ; and Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

— A steam tug engaged in breaking the ice on 
Vermillion Lake, Minnesota, went to the bottom, 
drowning thirty persons. 

— Baseball season at last inaugurated. Several 
league games already played. Small boy happy. 
Four thousand people witness first game. 

— A night train on the Southern Pacific road, 
near Tucson, Arizona, robbed by a gang of out- 
laws who secured $5,000 from the express car. 

— Hurricane on the northeast coast of Austra- 
lia. A pearl-fishing fleet, numbering 40 boats, 


protested 


Falls, and a side trip to Saratoga probably included. | cep pletely destroyed and 550 lives lost. It came 


Make up your parties and send him your names. 


lina hurry. 




















The Sauveur Summer Colles of Lanouaces 


Removed from Amherst, Mass., 
and Burlington, Vt., to 


FACULTY, 22 TEACHERS. 





OSWEGO, N. Y. 
Attendance last year, 460 Students, 


12TH SESSION, 
July lith to August 19th. 


TUITION, $20. 





BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian, Spanish, Modern Greek, the Romance Languages, Latin, 
Ancient Greek, Anglo Saxon, Comparative Grammar of the English Language, the Formation of Modern 
English, English Literature, and Rhetoric; a Training Class of Teaching according to the Natural Method ; 
a Course of Physical Culture.—French and German Classes for Children. 

For BOARD and ROOMS, and also for REDUCED RAILROAD FARES, address the Manager, A. C. 


MATTOON, Oswego, N. Y. 


The circular and programme may be had of F. W. Christern, New York, or Carl Schoenhof, Boston. 
Information concerning the College will be given, and Catalogues furnished at the Teachers’ Agency of 
Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, 23 Union Square, New York. 


eow 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 3800 Locust Sr., PmmApEtrnta, PA. 





HE Circular of the GLENS FALLS SUMMER 
ScHooL FOR TEACHERS is now ready; 70 


pages. Send for it. 


Courses in Primary, Grammar, and High 


School work. 


MORE ATTENTION 


MANUAL 


PAID TO 


TRAINING 


THAN BY ANY OTHER SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Rates of Tuition lower than at any other 


Summer School. 
Excellent Board for 


$4.00 a week. 


Excursions upon the Lakes and into the 


Mountains. 
A Tally-ho for the 
school. 


exclusive use of the 


Croquet and Lawn Tennis Grounds free to 


members. 


Kes Send for Circular. 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Gtuens Fatts, N. Y. 
W. J. BALLARD, Jamaica, N. Y. 


| 


JUST THE THING! 
Interstate Primer Words. 


Ten packets in one box. Each packet contains two pages of the Interstate Primer, 
printed on cardboard. Also duplicates of the same pages to be cut up into words, for the child to put 
together like the other page. The Packets are numbered and carefully graded, the words being 
chosen from the Primers and First Readers most in use in the public schools. 


The Most Popular Device yet Offered to the Primary Teachers of our Schools. 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD BE SUPPLIED. 


Price of Box, 50 cents. Sample Packet mailed on receipt of Five Cents in stamps. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING CO., 


30 Franklin Street, Boston, — oR— 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


PROFESSORS WANTED. ——— TEACHERS WANTED. 


but for Colleges and Schools WHICH HAVE ASKED US TO RECOMMEND. 
our solicitation, TO RECOMMEND TEACAERS FOR THE FOLLOWING 





Not FOR “ hearsay,”’ vacancies, 
WE HAVE BEEN ASKED, without 
POSITIONS : 


Latin Principal, . . $4,000 Principalship, Texas, . . $1,200 | 7 Assistants (Ladies) in 
Mathematics, Professorship, 3,000 | rs Kentucky, . 1,200 Eastern States, $500-800 
Principal Acsdemy, 2,800 | Three * & $900-1,200 | 23 High School Assistants in 
Professorship, Biology, . 1,800 | Professorship German, . 2,000 the West. . $400-1,000 
Superiptendency, Penn., 1,800 | 6: ” . . 1,600 | Music Teacher Public Schools. 

ie is 1,400 | Principals (Man and Wife), 30 to 40 Primary and Gram- 

as Ind., . 1,400 Ladies’ Seminary, . . 3,000 mar Teachers in N. Y. and 

= ae 1,000 | Professor (Lady) French, Penn.; salaries from $30-$55 
Asst. Military Academy, 1.800 (Native), . ee 8 700 | Over 100 Primary and Gram- 

- ” sis e 1,000 Art Teacher, Normal, 1,000 mar Teachers for States 

Superintendency, N. J., 1,200 | Music Teacher Seminary. west of Ohio, $30-$70 


(3) recommend schools ; (4) 


We (1) find places for teachers ; (2) make purchases for teachers ; 
rent and sell schools. 


a7~ Send for circulars and become informed on .he work we do. You may find your best friends 
among our patrons. They may have secured positions through us. Address 


ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State Street, Chicago, Il, (opposite Palmer House). 
EXCURSION RATES AND SPECIAL TRAIN ARRANGEMENTS 


— FROM — 


NEW ENGLAND TO CHICAGO, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, TO THE 








RUNNING THROUGH SOLID, 


National Educational Association. 


A SPECIAL TRAIN of elegant Pullman Sleeping Cars will leave Boston, Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway St., on Saturday, July 9, 1887, at 2.00 P. M.; passing the beautiful Lake Walden, Concord, 
the home of New England’s classic sage ; through the city of Fitchburg, over the hills of New Hampshire 
in the shadow of Mount Monadnock, to the Valley of the Connecticut, halting at Bellows Falls, Central Ver- 
mont Railroad, for supper at 6.00 P.M. Resuming the journey, the train winds along by the turbulent 
streams, upland valleys, and verdant hillsides of the Green Mountain State, whose star never sets, over the 
more level plains pear Champlain’s historic shores, through the tubular Victoria Bridge, and reaches 
Montreal at 4.00 A.M. 

SuNDAY, July 10. An Early rise will permit the enjoyment of the rare privilege of hearing High Mass 
chanted in Notre Dame Cathedral, St. Peter’s Church, and others of the largest and finest Catholic churches 
on this continent, as well as attendance at Christ Church (English), Cathedral, and other numerous 





Protestant churches. 
The completion of the Boulevard Road up the face of Mount Royal affords a view of scenery unsurpa ssed. 


Leave Montreal (Grand Truuk Railway) 7.30 Pp. M., arrive at Toronto (Canada’s Queen City) 7.30 A. M., 
Monday, July 11; stopping for breakfast, a visit to the University and other public buildings, leaving 10.00 
A.M. (Grand Trunk Railway), arriving Point Edward 4.00 pe. M., stopping here two hours for late dinner. 
The Grand Trunk Railway have recently commenced tunneling the Detroit River at this point. 

Leave Port Huron, opposite Point Edward (Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway) 7.00 Pp. M., Central 
Standard time, arriving at Flint 9.30 p. M., Lansing 11.00 Pp. M., Battle Creek 12.15 A. M., South Bend 2.45 
A. M., Valparaiso 4.45 A. M., Chicago 7.00 A. M., Tuesday, July 12. 

Fare from Boston for the Round Trip, going and returning by above route, $22.00, with privilege 
of side-trip from Toronto to Niagara Falls and return without extra charge. 

Those desiring to return via the Thousand Islands, and enjoy the exciting trip down the Rapids of the 
River St. Lawrence, can do so by payment of $2.50 extra to ticket [agent of the Richelieu and Ontario Navi- 
gation Company's steamers on the dock at Kingston. 

Going via above route to Chicago and returning direct via Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway, Great 
Western Division Grand Trunk Railway and Niagara Falls, thence via West Shore Railroad, Hoosac Tun- 


nel Route, Fitchburg Railroad, to Boston, $25.00. 
Persons desiring to go and return by these routes by regular trains, in advance of the “ special train,’’ 


ean have the benefit of the above reduced rates. 

The above rates include a “Coupon ” in each “ Round Trip Ticket,” reading as follows: ‘‘ This coupon 
entitles the original purchaser, on presentation to the Treasurer of said National Educational Association, 
to a certificate of membership for one year in said Association.’’ The certificate of membership presented 
to the Secretary of the National Association, with the return portion of the ticket, shall entitle the original 
purchaser to the official stamp of the Secretary, which shall be necessary to make the said ticket good for 





the return trip. 
PULLMAN CAR FARES ON SPECIAL TRAIN. 


persons, if desired), $5.00. 
Reduced rates for Meals have been obtained for those going on the special train. 


Tickets will be good going July 5 to arrive in Chicago until July 15, inclusive ; 


Sept. 10, to arrive at the starting point, inclusive. 
For fares from other points in New England, particulars regarding Pullman accommodations and full 


information, call or send for ‘‘ National Educational Folder,’ free at 
CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD OFFICE, 260 Washington St., Boston, or 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD OFFICE, 250 Washington St., Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, 
GEN’L PAss’R AGENT, FircHbuRrG R. R. 


Eastward Bound Excursion Rates ‘from Chicago to New England. 


THE CHICAGO AND CRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 
Will sell Excursion Tickets from Chicago, east-bound to all Green and White Mountain points and New 
England seaside resorts, at about one unlimited fare for the round trip. 


One double lower or upper berth (will accommodate two 


good returning until 


Ss. W. CUMMINGS, 
Gren’L Pass'rR AGt., CENTRAL VERMONT R. R. 











Growing in Popularity Every Day. 


W HY 1. They 


9 Bond Street, New York: 
FRANK H. BEATTYS, New York Manager. 








Normal Music Readers and Charts. 


2. They are the most musical. 
3. They are the easiest to teach. 


134 & 136 Wabash Ave., Chicago: 


8. A. MAXWELL & CO. 


are the most thoroughly systematic, progressive, complete, 


By JOHN W. TUFTS 
and H. E. HOLT. 


2@ Every Teacher should send 40 cents for Teachers’ 
Manual, explaining and illustrating the course. Catalogue 
and Price-lists of School Publications, Maps, and Illustrative 
School Apparatus, mailed free. 


SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, 2° *"ggy'gyyS*°**- 


[and economical. 
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: Some Recent 


Title. 
Charlies Reade. - . 
Sabina Zembra._ - 4 . 
King Solomon's Mines. 


The Wood!«nders, - - 
Outlines of International Law. - - 
Modern Methods of Illustrating Books. 
English as She is Taugnt. - - - 
Gebir. - - - 

English Writers. 

Homer - - - 

Dialogues. - - - - 
Bridge Disasters. - - - 
Elements of Physiological Psychology. 
The Essentials of Perspectiy 

The Buchholz Family. - - - 
Theophilus trent - . - 
Confessions of Claud. . - 

Life and Works of Giordano Bruno. 
Enoch Arden. : . . 
American Literature. - - - 
The Universal Cookery Book. - - 
A Comtist Lover. - - 
Travel Pictures. - - - . - 
Verdi. - . - . - . . 
The Fisheries Dispute. - - - - - 
Conception of the Infinite, 

Scripture Readings. - 

Eclectic Guide to Health. 

The New Psychic Studies, 

Pulpit Trees. : - - - 
Norwood . ° ° e * e © 
New German Leitfaden. - - . 

Field, Wood, and Meadow Rambles. 

Prize Selections. - . : : 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Hr Woutp Not PAy A CENT FOR IT.— 
A gentleman in Birmingham, Ala., seventy-five 
years of age, who had suffered with gout for thirty 
years, was recommended by a friend to try the 
Compound Oxygen, but he had so little faith in it 
that he ‘would not pay a cent for it.’’ This 
friend then sent for a Treatmeut and he consented 
to try it. At that time he was suffering with in- 
tense pain in knees and feet; the latter much 
swollen. Was greatly emaciated and had been 
prostrated for weeks at a time. A few weeks 
since this friend visited him, and then wrote as 
follows : 

CoL_umMbus, ALA., June 15, 1886. 

**T have just returned from visiting Mr. Ward, and 
was highly pleased to find him greatly improved. 
He and his wife are in high spirits. He has hada 
terrible time for months Feet, hands, ankles, and 
knees had been terribly swollen. 
months he had not been able to have even a part of a 
night’s sound sleep After commencing the Home 
Treatment he had one of his worst spells for two or 
three days, and had given up all hope even of the 
Compound Oxygen. Buthe stuck toit. The first of 
last week he got one night’s good, refreshing sleep. 
When he awoke the next morning he said to his 
wife, ‘I have had a good night's sleep for the first 
time in months. But this is only temporary. I fear 
I shall not be able to sleep any to-night.’ But hé 
did, and every night since he has slept well. He told 
me, on Sunday, that his hands were in their natural 
shape now, for the first time in many months, and 
that he believed the swelling in the knees and an- 
kles would now subside, as they were itching a 
great deal.” 

In the Treatise on Compound Oxygen can be found 
a full history of the remedy, and a large list of many 
more such interesting cases, which will be sent free 
by addressing Drs, Starkey & Palen, No. 1529 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pror. TnHomAs F. SEWARD is to hold a Tonic 
Sol-fa Summer Institute at Fredonia, N. Y., from 
July 6th to 2ist. The 
have authority to grant all the certificates of the 


teachers of the Institute 


Tonic Sol-fa College of London. Members of the 


Institute who take certain certificates are allowed 
to give to their pupils the certificates that are be- 
neath their own. This is a special concession by 
the officers of the college to the exigencies of the 
American movement. ‘Iwo weeks’ full instruction 
is given for $2.00, with board at reasonable rates. 

This system has revolutionized the school and 
church music of England. It postpones the diffi- 
cult arbitrary signs of the staff till the pupil can 
understand them ; it places the teaching of music 
on a level with the teaching of other subjects. 

This two weeks’ Institute, under the direction of 
Mr. Seward and Alexander T. Cringan of the 
Tonie Sol-fa College of London, will enable any 
teacher to get a good and usable idea of the 
system. 





THE Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute issues 
as its tenth annual prospectus the most attractive 
program, in quality and quantity of matter, in 
arrangement of exercises in lectures and enter- 
tainments, in excursions and associations, that 
has ever gone forth under its management. Mr. 
B. W. Putnam, for many years one of Boston’s 
ablest masters, devotes much time throughout the 
year to securing the best talent, placing it to best 
advantage, and when the summer comes he is as 
skillful as he is indefatigable in providing for the 
comfort and pleasure of those in attendance. 





IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 





Nor the least important among the summer 
schools is the one to be opened this year by Dr. 
Sargent for teachers in physical training, at Hem- 
enway Gymnasium, Harvard University. Consid- 
ering the instructor and the location of the school, 
we should judge that those who wish to qualify 
themselves for teachers in this important branch 
of education are now to have the grandest opportu- 
nity yet offered. Dr. Sargent and his work are so 
well known through what has already been written 
there is hardly any oceasion for an extended no- 


For months and | 


Publications. 


uthor. Publisher. Price. 
Reade Harper & Brothers, NY ; Bt +4 
Beack - ey = at 
Haggard = E “ ss 
Hardy re sa a i oo 
) , M4 2 ” 
Wood AC Armetrong & Son, N Y, 1 25 
LeRow Cassell & Co, N Y o 
Landor " ”" 1 50 
Morley « . ” 4 
Jebb G'nn & Co, Boston, 112 
Dickens Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1 00 
Vose bd ad os “ 50 
Ladd Charles Scribner's Sons, N Y, 4 50 
Miller o 6 # o 1 50 
Stinde “ 3 ” o 1 25 
Taylor 8 C Griggs & Co, Chicago, 1 00 
Faweett Ticknor & Co, Boston, 1 50 
Frith - ot sad 4 50 
Tennyson ” 7 
Whipple as ss “ 1 509 
Strohn White, Stokes, & Allen, N Y, 1 50 
Chapman Scribner & Welford, N Y, 2 00 
Heine sad oe “ 1 40 
Voughin oy “ -” 200 
ay Dodd, Mead, & Co, N Y¥, 25 
Fullerton +B Lippincott Co, Phila, 100 
Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co, Cin, +4 
Johnson Funk & Wagnalls, N Y, 75 
Kelly " a ws 1 50 
Keecher Fords, Howard. & Hurlburt, 1 25 
Bacon Clark & Maynard, NY 1 50 
Harris Interstate Pub Co, ; yo 4 


Moulton D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 


tice in these columns; suffice it is to say, we believe 
teachers interested in this work cannot employ 
five weeks of their vacation to better advantage 
than in the pursuance of this course. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
jand permanent cure of Vere ppm Bronchitis. 

Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, 

also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
j and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
| wonderful curative powers in thousanos of cases, 
| has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering. I will send free of charge, to 
}all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French, 
}or English, with full directions for preparing and 








; using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, nam- 
jing this paper, W. A. NoVEs, 149 Powers’ Block, 
| Rochester, N. Y. eow 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





— Lady teacher in arithmetic class—‘* John, 
repeat avoirdupois weight.’? John repeats. 
Teacher—‘‘ Repeat apothecaries’ weight.”’ John 
repeats. Teacher—‘‘Jobn, with what weight would 
you be weighed ?”’ John—‘‘ Troy weight.’’ 
Teacher—‘*‘ Why so, John ?’’ John—‘* Because 
I am a jewel,—the girls say.”’ 





— Perhaps no local disease has puzzled and baf 
fled the medical profession more than nasal ca- 
tarrh. While not immediately fatal, it is among 
the most distressing, nauseous, and disgusting 
ills the flesh is heir to, and the records show very 
few or no cases of radical cures of chronic catarrh 
by any of the multitude of modes of treatment 
until the introduction of Ely’s Cream Balm, a few 
years ago. The success of this preparation has 
been most gratifying and surprising. 





— A Michigan school teacher punishes the big 
girls by kissing them when they misbehave. Asa 
consequence he has the most unruly school in the 
State. —Philadelphia Call. 


— Teacher (in geography class)—‘‘ What is a 
desert ?’? Young student—‘* Don’t know, mum, 
| always eat at the second table.’’ 





ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 


from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 





— Class in American history. Teacher—‘‘ Why 
did the north and south engage in a war?” 
Johnny Smartboy—‘‘So that the generals could 
write magazine war papers about it.’’ Teacher— 
“Right. Go to the head and stay there for the 
rest of the term.’’— Boston Post. 








““FOREICN TRAVEL.” 


A circular containing full information on tours 
abroad, with a large number of specimen trips and 
prices, sent ov receipt of 5cents. Address HENRY 
tAZE & SON, 260 Washington St., Boston. 618 j 


‘OMAHA INVESTMENTS, 


Teachers and others can make some money on 
small investments in Omaha property. I am makin 
a Specialty of investments for outside parties, both 
pin large and small amounts. Property is advancing 
rapidly, and large sums are being made by investors. 
Correspondence solicited. Will guarantee you 8 per 
cent. on all money invested, or will invest and look 
after the property for one half net profits. Refer- 


ence given. 
: A. P. TUREY. 
1324 Farnam St., Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Do You Wish a Botany 

That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated; 
written by one who is in the practical work of teach- 
ing? If so, send 75 cents to Gro. SHERWOOD & 
Co., 207 and 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill., and 


they will send you AnBre G. HALL’s Lessons on 
Botany and Analysis of Plants. 





SUMMER COURSE 


— OF THE 


Physical Training School for Teachers. 
Hemenway Harvard University, 


Cymnasium, o 
as both sexes. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


D. A. SARGENT, A.B., M.D., Director. 





C\UMMER SCHOOL 
S OF GEOLOGY 


OF HARVARD COLLEGE 
For information address T. W HARRIS, Divinity 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 617 ¢ 


S.S. HAMILL, 
159 22d Street, - - - - «+ Chicago, ail., 


Author of “ New Science of Elocution,” 
WILL OPEN HIS 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
RST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE Ist, 1887 
SECOND. “ «JULY 18th, 1887. 


Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and 
Mramatie Readers. Send for Circular. 


SUMMER COURSES IN CHEMISTRY 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The 13th Annual Session of these courses will open 
July 11th, and continue six weeks, under the diree- 
tion of ARTHUR M. ComEyY, Ph.D. (Heidelberg, Ger 
many). Instruction will be given in General Chem 
istry. Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, and 
Organic Chemistry. A course based on Prot Cooke's 
pamphlet of requirements in Chemistry for admission 
to Harvard College will also be given. Special atten- 
tion given toadvanced students inall branches. The 
instruction Is given practically in the laboratory. 
supplemented by experimental lectures. The courses 
are especially designed for teachers in secondary 
schools, and are open both to men and women 
Fee, $25. For further information, address 

Dr. ARTHUR M. CoMEY, 
Harvard Chemical Laboratory, 
617 ¢ Cambridge, Mass. 


SCASSE of PEDAGOGY 
At Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A Summer School of Advanced Pedagogy will be 
held at Aun Arbor, Mich., extending 


From Aug. 8 to Aug. 20, 1887. 
Prof. W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Michigan, 
will be the Director and will deliver 24 Lectures. 

Arrangements will be made for daily discussions 
by the leading teachers present, for conference and 
comparison of views by all. 

Tuition fees and Board rates very reasonable. 

Send for circulars. write for particulars, or send in 
your bames a8 members, to 


L. C. HULL, 
Principal of the Detroit High School; 
or L. R. HALSEY, 
Supt. of Battle Creek (Mich.) Publie Schools, 


SUMMER SCHOOL Campbell University, 
§ Holton, Kas. 

June 7, 8 Weeks, $8; Board, $2 to $3. 

The first and only regular Summer School for pub 
lic school teachers ever heldin the West. The long- 
est Summer School ever held in the United States. 
Forty orfifty regular classes will be organized in ad- 
dition to the special departments. 

Eighteen Instructors—Ten Lecturers. 

Dr. A. D. Mayo, Pedagogy; Dr. W. N. Hailmann. 
Kindergarten; Prof. Calvin, lowa State University, 
Temperance Physiology; Prof. Swafford, St. Louis 
Manual Training School, Manual Training and Ex 
periments in Physics; Supt. L. C Greelee, Nebraska, 
Graded School Section; Dr. Emily Spencer, Kansas. 
Physical Culture for Ladies; Prof. Ludlam, National 
School of Oratory, Elecution. 

Music, Painting, Type-writing and Stenography. 
and Elocution. extra. 

Classes in Sciences, Mathematics, Civies, Greek, 
Latin, German, and French. 

Send for prospectus and program. 
board engaged when desired. Address 

617 PRES. J. H. MILLER. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Maas. 


Kooms and 





PUBLIC OPINION. 


“In the spring of '84 I secured, through you 
the position of preceptress in the High Behoo! af 
Schuylersville, N. Y., which I held two years, and 
was urged to remain at an advanced salary. but I 
needed a year's rest, which I havetaken. Now I re- 
turn to you for another position with confidence and 
sincere appreciation of past favors.” E. W.E 

Almira, N. Y., April 11. , 


“Miss R. has been at her post, in our school 
than two weeks, and is giving satisfaction. "Sho aan 
excellent teacher, and is taking a deep interest in 
her work. I do not think you could have made a 
better a of coent our thanks,” 
. M. M., Chairman of 
Donaldsonville, La., March 30, — nant. 


“Miss A. F.. whom we secured through your Bu- 


principal, 


A gents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED for the LIFE OF 


HENRY | WARD and ECHER 
the Uradle to the 








THos, W. Complete Hist 
of his Life and Work from © Grave, Our 
Otol. The Best and Cheapest, Splen- 
. Sells like wildfire, Distance no hindrance 
ive Extra Terms. Send for cir- 
PUB.CO. Martford,Conn. 


Are You Going to Attend 


— YOUR — 


COUNTY INSTITUTE? 


Then send to us AT ONCE and learn how you 
can cover your expenses by taking an Agency 
for the Journal of Education and the American 


Teacher. 
and exclusive right of ter- 


Bie PAY ritory given to those who 


mean business. Address at once, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


€ 


8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


sells all others 
didly illust Y 
for we pay the Freight and 
culars. Address HARTFO 














5000 Book Agents Wantcdto Sell 


> BEECHER. 


LIFE OF 






AGENTS 


= = = 

By Lyman Abbott and Rev. S 
Ass't, pastor of Plymouth Church, and dictated 
cher himself, and received his sid and app-oval 
beck; don't be induced to get any other, Contains entire life of the 
great preacher. Agents Wanted ia every town. Distance no hinder 
ance, a8 we give SPECIAL TERMS and PAY FREIGHT CHARGES 
Write for full particulars and SPECIAL TERMS, sent free to all, or se 
cure an agency at once by sending @1.(0 for outfit. [ Book now ready 


Address Winter & Co., Springfield, Mass. 





. B. Halliday, 
largely by Mr. Bee 
This ia the right 





_Golleges and Schools. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
® Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations, 38 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
> LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen years expe- 
rience in teaching in Colleges, Theological and 
Normal Schools. For information address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


\ HANDLER SCIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
iV Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Ende, Atensotenes, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER. Prest. Jas. P. MUNROR, Sec’y. 











SEASIDE SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 


Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 
Circulars with full information sent free by 
B. W. PUTNAM, 
_ 592 z Jamaica Plain. Boston. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of Languages, Chemistry, Art, 
“7 and Afusic, at AMHERST COLLEGE, July 6th to 
August 9th. 


For Circular and Program, address 
Professor W. L. MONTAGUE, 
Amherst, Mass. 


__ INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. _ 
NANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 


catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. _ 


[_ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. —__ 


_611 tt 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

N ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

: for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industria! drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. Peacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. _ 


STE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars, etc., address 
Me ‘Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


S™TE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


[Vj AssacHuserts STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, addre 














38 
E. H. Russext, Principal. 





or catalogues, address the . 


For Ladies only. 
4 D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D._ 


ncipal, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
oz, K 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOH, WESTFIELD, Mass. 


For om ~— both sexes. 
catalogues, ress 
J. C. GREENOoUGH, Principal. 





————— 








reau for our Girls’ High School, last Summer; is doing 





very excellent work.” Supt. 
Reading, Pa., April %, 1887, pe 


340 Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures !0 


bright designs. 10. Gum Carp Oo., Brooklys, 5.7: 
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Listen to Your Wife. 


The Manchester GUARDIAN, June 8th, 1883, says: 
At one of the 
** Windows’ 
Looking on the woodland ways! With clamps 
of rhododendrons and great masses of May blos- 
soms | ** There was an interesting group. 
It included one who had been a ‘‘ Cotton spin- 
ner,’’ but was now so 
Paralyzed ! ! ! 
That he could only bear to lie in a reclining 
position, 

This refers to my case. 

I was first Attacked twelve years ago with ‘‘ Lo- 
comoter Ataxy’”’ 

(A paralytic disease of nerve fibre rarely ever cured) 
and was for several years barely able to get about. 

And for the last five years not able to attend to 
my business, although 

Many things have been done for me. 

The ast experiment being Nerve stretching. 

Two years ago | was voted into the 

Home for Incurables! 
May, 1882. 

Lam no ‘‘advocate;’’ ‘‘ For anything in the 
shape of patent ‘* Medicines ? 

And made many objections to my dear wife’s 
constant urging to try Hop Bitters, but finally to 
pacify her— 

Consented 

I had not quite finished the first bottle when I 
felt a change come over me. This was Saturday, 
November 3d. On Sanday morning I felt so 
strong I said to my room companions, ‘‘I was 
sure I could 

** Walk! 

So started across the floor and back. 

I hardly knew how to contain myself. I was all 
over the house. I am gaining strength each day, 
and can walk quite safe without any 

** Stick 1” 

Or support. 

Iam now at my own house, and hope soon to be 
able to earn my own living again. I have been a 
member of the Manchester 

“Royal Exchauge”’ 

For nearly thirty years, and was most heartily con- 
gratulated on going in the room on Thursday last. 

Very gratefully yours, JOHN BLACKBURN, 

MANCHESTER (Eng ), Dee. 24, 1883, 

Two years later am perfectly well 


Near Manchester, in 


' ' 


One Experience of Many. 


Having experienced a great deal of 

‘**'Trouble!’’ from indigestion, so much so that 
I came near losing my 

Life! 

My trouble always came after eating any food— 

However light, 
And digestible, 

For two or three hours at atime I had to go 
through the most 

Excruciating pains, 

‘** And the only way I ever got”’ 

** Relief! ’’ 

Was by throwing up all my stomach contained! ! 
No one can conceive the pains that 1 had to go 
through, until 

** At last ?”’ 

I was taken! 
bed and 

Could eat nothing ! ! ! 

My sufferings were so that I called two doctors 
to give me something that would stop the pain. 

Their efforts were no good to me, 

At last | heard a gotd deal 

‘* About your Hop Bitters ! 

And determined to try them.’’ 

Got a bottle—In four hours I took the contents 
of 

One!!! ! 

Next day I was out of bed, and have not seen a 

** Sick! ”? 

Hour, from the same cause, since. 

I have recommended it to hundreds of others. 
You have no such 

** Advocate as I am.’ 
Gro. KENDALL, Allston, Boston, Mass. 


‘**So that for three weeks I lay in 


’ 


‘Hop Plaster 


Without doubt the BEST plaster made, When 



















5 for $1. everywhere. 
HOPPLASTIRCO., Boston, Mass. 


Ti, Back (ces 


ILK SPONCE BATHINC and RUB- 
BING MITTENS” (50 cts. a pair) 
are not only the best but the cheapest. Every 
teacher, editor, and brain worker ought to try them. 
If you are in good standing, we will let you have them 
on trial. SILK SPONGE CO., 
2290 Washington St., Boston. 
Mail orders 5 cts. extra for postage. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and ofilong sanding 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P.O, aduress. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 





25c., 
"8 

















Essentials 


THE MAGAZINES. 





— Mr. John Burroughs opens the May number of 
The Popular Science Month?y with an article on 
“The Natural versus the Supernatural.” “The 
Present Status of the Greek Question.” by Professor 
Edmund JJ James, shows how great an advance has 
been made in substituting a variety of scientific and 
literary studies for the compulsory Greek of the old- 
fashioned college courses. In “Creation er Evolu- 
tion?”’ Mr. W. D. Le Sueur presents a vigorous crit- 
icism of the work under that title of George Ticknor 
Curtis. In“ Social Sustenance,” Mr. Henry J Phil- 
pott discourses how making a living is affected by 
the existence and conduct of other people. Mr. 
R. A. Proctor, presenting his own views of the “ Ori- 
gin of Comets and Meteors,” considers in the same 
connection the theories on the subject which have 
already been given in the Monthiy by Professor 
Newtonand M. Daubrée. Inthe * Influence of Snow 
Masses on Climate,” Mr. A. J. Woeikoff gives some 
facts and results of his own very extensive observa- 
tions, which may help us to understand why our 
spring is so late and cold. Dr. Frances Emily White 
publishes an instructive address on “ Hygiene as a 
Kasis of Morals.’’ Professor Byron D. Halsted gives 
a pleasant outdoor paper, full of botanical knowl- 
edge on “ Prairie Flowers of Early Spring.” as ob- 
served by him in Iowa last year. Mr. W. C. Gouin- 
lock discovers the cause of baldness in the tight, 
hard, air-pro f. ‘‘stove-pipe hats,” whieh fashion 
prescribes, Professor Cleveland Abbe gives a sum- 
mary of General Hazen’s work in science, and of his 
efforts to forward the study of meteorology. Tlus- 
trated articles are published in the ‘“ Megalithie 
Monuments of Spain and Portugal.” by the Marquis 
de Nadaillaec, and in “ Mexican Antiquities,” by Ran- 
dolph I. Geare. A leeture, by Sir William Thomson, 
on * The Sun’s Heat’; a lively delineation of na- 
tional customs *‘ Among the Transylvanian Saxons”; 
a sketch, with portrait, of James Fergusen, the archi- 
tect and archwologist; and the usual attractive de- 
partments, go to complete a varied and excellent 
number of this standard magazine. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


— Harper's Magazine, for May, isan extraordinary 
number,replete with most interesting and seasonable 
matter. The initial article is upon “The Recent 
Mevement in Southern Literature.” by one ef the 
rising poets of Virginia, Charles W. Coleman, Jr. 
“The Three Tetons” isa bright narrative, by Alice 
Wellington Rollins. of a trip to Yellowstone Park 
A dozen illustrations are furnished by Harry Fenn. 
Weldon, Graham, and Brush. The celebrated French 
actor Coquelin contributes an extraordinary paper 
upon the art of acting. The final part of Ralph 
Meeker's article, “ Through the Caueasus,”’ reveals 
the strange fe«tures of Southeastern Russia as wit- 
nessed at the time of the recent Turco Russian War. 
* The Bombardment of Kars” is one of the illustra- 
tiens by F. D. Millet. The quaint o'd ballad. © Kitty 
of Coleraine.” is exquisitely illustrated by Edwin A 
Abbey, one of the drawings serving as frontispiece 
to the number. Mr. Howells’ Boston novel, * April 
Hopes,”’ gives five chapters more of character study, 
eentreing about a rejected proposal. Charles Dudley 
Warner's * Mexican Notes” in the second part de- 
scribe Cuautia, the fashionable resort for tourists 
and invalids, with its picturesque life. its sulphur 
baths; coffee plantations, and sugar-cane. The see 
ond series of Professor Richard T. Ely's * Social 
studies” is begun The departments hold their 
usual abundance of entertali ing matter. The trib 
ute of the Easy Chair to Mr. Beecher is specially in 
teresting The Study discusses some suyevestive 
recent books. The Diawer contains elght pages of 
spiev humor. with three illustrations by Vau Schaick, 
Hyde, and Du Maurier. 


— The Atlantic Monthly. for May. is an excellent 
number The opening article is © The Courting of 
Sister Wisby.” a New England study drawn to the 
life. by Miss Jewett: followed by a tong and notable 
poem on an episede in French History. by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, and bya paper by Mr. J EIA ot Cabot 
—"A Ghinpse of Emersons Beyheood,” which his 
preparation for the fortheoming brography of Emer- 
son has specially fitted him to write. Dr. Holmes’ 
interesting recital of his foreign experiences, © Our 
Hundred Days in Europe.” and alse the two serials 
“The Seeond Soo” and “ Paul Patoff,” are contin- 
vedas usual: and Mr. Hamer on adds another ino 
stalment to his “ Freneh and English” series In 
~ China and the Wnited States” some popular falla 
cies about our diplomatic, business, and missionary 
standing with the Chinese are discussed by A A 
Hayes; and a valuable stuy of Italian palities is 
coutributed by Rev. Wm Chauncey Langdon. in the 
form of a sketch of the statesman Marco Minghetti 
The Shakespeare Shapleizh Entoenglement”’ is an 
ingenious Shakespearian pleasantry, and an able 
article on © The becline of Duty.” by George Fred- 
erie Parsons, discusses the indications of the pre- 
vailing Want of couscientiousness in the worlds of 
labor, polities, and theology. “* Flutterbudget” by 
Olive Thorne Miller: and poetry by Wm. C Lawton, 
Clinton Seollard. and Andrew Hedbrooke, reviews 
of Browning’s and Tennyson's new volumes, ete . and 
the usnal departments conclude a number which is 
of unusual value. 


— The Pulpit Treasury, for May, commences the 
fifth year of this varied, timely, and progressive 
magazine. Ini's “make-up” from month to month, 
no need of the preacher or Christian worker is over- 
looked. Dr. F.C. Monfort’s portrait forms the front- 
ispiece, which is followed by an excellent sermon on 
“Forgotten Vows” A brief sketeh of his life ac- 
companies an interior view of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Cincinnati. of which he is pastor. A ser 
monon * The Great Argument,” by Kev. N. D. Wil- 
liamson will be read with interest, as will also a ser- 
mon for * Decoration Day,” by Rev. C. P. H. Nason. 
Leading Thoughts for Sermons are by Drs. Roberts, 
Eaton, Neil Hiteheoek, and Patton. ‘ Evangeliza- 
tion in Germany.” by Dr. Ziemann; “ Skepticism of 
the Day.” by Prineipal David Brown, D.D ; * Organ- 
ized Christian Opposition to the Liquor Traffie,”” by 
Dr. Helwig; * Points fer Young Preachers,” by Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon; * Failures in Prayer-Meeting,” by 
Rey. Smith Baker, and the usual spicy editorials, are 
some of the leading articles iu this number. Yearly, 
$2.50; clergymen, $2.00. E. B. Treat, publisher, 
New York. 

— The Forum, for May, has eleven papers by as 
many of America’s best writers and thinkers on 
timely topics. Judge Edmund H. Bennet treats of 
“Marriage Laws’; General Francis A. Walker of 
“The Secialists’’; Andrew D. White of “College 
Fraternities”; *‘ The Indians in 1887.’ by Prof. Win. 
G. Sumner; “ The Books that Have Helped Me,” by 
President John Bascom; ‘ Our Religious Interests,’ 
by Prof. James T. Bixby; “ The Attitude of Russia,” 
by Rev. Pr. Cyrus Hamlin; “A New Executive De- 
partment,” by Gen. W. F. Smith; “ The Natural Gas 
Supply.” by Prof. N. 8S. Shaler; * Dress and Un- 
dress.” by Julia Ward Howe; and “ Dining-room 
Mendicancy,” by James Q. Howard. This able mag- 
azine grows in interest and merit with each issue. 
New York: The Forum Pub. Co. $5.00 a year; 50 
cents a number. 


— Dress is the short, comprehensive title of a new 
magazine issued this month. It is to be devoted, ac- 
cording to its title-page, te the practical and the 
beautiful in women’s and children’s clothing, physi- 
cal culture, hygienic and kindred_subjects, and tis to 
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be conducted by Annie Jenness Miller, well known 


Qeachers’ A gencies. 





UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


16 Astor Place, 
NEW YORK CITY 





hers’ Agenci 

eachers Agencies. 
¥ 

WELLESLEY or Vassar graduate wanted as 
principal of a Western high school. 
“ If you cannot furnish one, will consider graduate from 
Harvard or Yale.” Sothe superintendent wri es, which 
is the highest compliment the two women colleges have 
yet received through thisagency Salary as little as pos- 
sible above #800. We have places for men at £3,600, 
| £2,800, 82,000, 81,700, and dozens below that, some of 
| them —. up all the time, but more than as many com- 
jingin. If it had been of the American teacher that Gal. 


ileo said, * £ pur si muove,” the priests wouldn't have at- 





promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


B. MIRIAM COVRIERE'S AGENCY 


Furnishes reliable American and Foreign Teachers, 
Professors, and Musicians, of both sexes. for Univer- 
sities, Colleges, Schools. Families, and Churches. 
Schools carefully recommended to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School Furniture and Supplies furnished. 
Best References furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COVRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St.. bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 








Normal man for English and penmanship in | 
teacher of Chemistry and Physics. One for sciences 
fitting school, Professers for college in the far West 
mercial department, $1.500; Mathematics. $2.400. Se 
Ladies 
positions, $600, $1,000. 
school, French and German. $500 and home. 
graduate for September, Classics, Physies. $600; also 
E. O. FISK. THE BOSTON TE 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


Normal graduates for primary and grammar grades, $40 per month. 
One te take charge of.musie in flourishing Church School, $550 and home; in same 
Prine 


W. D. KERR, Secretary. e | tempted to dispute him Some of the moving ones leave 
places you might like to fill, and perhaps might fill if you 

BARDEEN Syracuse NY. LLETIN AGENCY: C, W. 

EST TEACHERS, and"Foreten, {PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

The Manager is Superintendent of Publie Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 

ProF. J. B. CASH, Prin. High School. Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: “have found the Pennsylvania Edueational 
Bureau an invaluabie aid tome. To its efficiency I 
owe my present position, which is a most pleasant 
and remunerative one.” 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


EACHERS WANTED.— Ladies: drawing 
and painting, $550 and home; musie (i. and v.), 
| $500 and home; French and German, $850 ; principal 
high school, $900; assistant, sciences, 870 month ; 
assistant, languages, $60 month ; teacher of betany 
and zoology ; two grammar, $500, 85°90. Gentlemen 
3 high school, West, $1000, 81100, 81300; prine:pal, 
graded school, $1300; 3 grammar principats, N. Y., 
$1000, $1100 ; music, (v. and i.), private school, $900; 
| principal academy, tuition school. College Professor 
1as $5000 to invest in desirable private school. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont Street, Boston. 
NO FE * FOR REGISTRATION, 
434 Actual business in providing 
Teachers with pssitions, not exhausting imagination 
in advertising for advance fees. Best facilities, 
efficient service, and large success. Form for stamp. 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those not suitable. 
R. E. AVERY, 
American Schoo] Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 








0ys’ school. For Church school, head master, and 
in western college, and one for English in the college 
: Chemistry, $2,500; normal department, $2,000; com- 
veral high school pos tions, $1,500, $2,000, 

Several for high sehool 


ipal for private school in south, $800, $1,000. 


) College 
Cnelish and Eloeution, S600, 





OR LARGER SALARIES, 

or change of location, address 

s TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
1,0 State Street, CHicaGco. 

ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





ACHERS’ AGENCY, 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
OR SOME POSITIONS 
WE ARE CALLED ON TO FILL, 


See pnge 285 
OF 
THIS ISSUE of THE JOURNAL. 





Among the Numerous Calls, 


[Never so many at this season of the year], we 
have one for “a strictly first-class gentleman teacher 
of Vocal and Pano Music. He must be a thorough 
gentleman. a good singer and publie performer, of 


f-rred,” ina “School of Fine Art,” at the West. Now 
is the time to register for this and many other desir- 
able positious. Salary good. 
HIKAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


THE LADY OR GENTLEMAN, 
A practical teacher, who has $2500 to invest, will 
learn of a very desiralle position ina first-class Day 
and Boarding School in Chicago, by applying immedi- 
ately to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureauef Education, 

3 Sumerset St., Boston. 

WANTED, 
A Congregational clergyman, who, by culture and ex- 
perience. is well qualified to teach and preach ina 
University in New Mexico. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


At about one half its real value, a Ladies’ College 
in the South; fine buildings furnisbed, with ten acres 
of land, admirably located, and in good condition. 
For full particulars apply to 
HIKAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
A first-class Boarding and Day School for Boys 
within ten miles of Boston. ene proerety consists of 
a good house with gymnasium, fitted up for school 
purposes, and an acre of land. Witha slight change, 
i2 boarders and some 13 day scholars can be well ac- 
commodated. The school is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The property, as it is, including buildings, 
turniture, and good will of school, will be sold for 
$10,500. Terms easy ; possession given in season for 
Fall session. Apply to 
HIKAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 








WANTED, 

Ina first-class Ladies’ College,—a Lady Teacher of 

Vocal and Instrumental Music and German. She 

must be a member of the Presbyterian Church. Ap- 

ply immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
The good will and outfit of a well established and 
well advertised Private School for Boys, inthe city of 
of Chicago. Spacious and convenient rooms, fitted up 
under the direction of the present Principal, can be 
rented at a reasonable price. The investment neces- 
sary to secure the og only $500. Possession 
iven June 1, 1887. y to 
” HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WANTED, 

Next Autumn, in a first-class Western College, a 
Christian lady, a graduate from Wellesley or Smith 
College, to teach Elocution and Rhetoric, and act as 
preceptress in Ladies’ Department. Salary, $1000. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 











as a lecturer upon ideal or correct dress. The Gal- 
lison & Hobron Co., 696 Broadway, New York. 


pleasing address, not older than forty, married pre- | 


TEACHERS WANTED! 
THE UNION SCHOOL BUREAU 


Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill. 


THE UNION BUREAU is now in communica- 
tion with all the Colleges, Normal Schools, Acade- 
mies, Seminaries, Private Schools, and thousands of 


Public Schools inall parts of thecountry. Adhering 
Strictly to the plan of naming candidates for their fit- 
ness, it has won the confidence of its many patrons. 
This is shown by their invitations to again nominate 
candidates for vacancies. Besides its former pat- 
| rons, it is winning hosis of new ones. From present 
indications, we shall have many more good vacancies 
than suitable applicants. Correspondence solicited 
with teachers seeking to better their condition. This 
is the Bureau most likely to assist those who are 
worthy. No profits on registration fees. 


| 


Aadress C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
eow Elmhurst, I, 
ANS EXC 
‘a. 
Teachers’ Bureau oe 
[Both Sexes.]} 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 


sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mra. A. D. CULVER 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
Do you 


3°" TEACHERS ? 2.3" SCHOOLS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


(# ESTABLISHED 1880, 49 
1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 8.8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Jo you 
want 





CENTRAL KANSAS 
Teachers’ Agency. 


The increase of population is creating a demand 
for good Teachers in the West. 

Located in Central Kansas. we have excellent fa- 
cilities for learning of vacancies. 

Teachers wishing to come West should address, 


with stamp, a 
W. D. GARDNER, McPherson, Kan. 








ALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 


CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 
THROUGH THE 
TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletirs and information. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President, 
Roston. Mass. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. — 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 
Cloth, 12mo0, 200 pp., $1.00. 








N. E. Bureau of Educatio 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
857 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 
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Latin Syntheticatly Studied. 


LATIN WORD -BUILDING. 


By CHARLES 0. GATES, A. M., 


Instructor in Latin and Greek, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


An aid to pupils in reading Latin at sight. The work includes an etymological vocabulary, giving the 
exact meaning of root-words with their more common derivatives, and their meanings illustrated by sen- 
tences taken from Caesar and Cicero. Appendices are added giving the meanings of prepositions In compo- 
sition and of the common terminations of words, exercises on forms, rules for translation, ete. Teachers will 
tnd that by this method of analysis and synthesis the pupil will more quickly form the habit of observing 
accurately, and applying his knowledge in determining the meauings of new words, than by any other. 


i2mo, 160 pages. Introductory price, 84 cents. 


Sample copies maile d, postpaid, to te achers on rece ipt of above price. Send for full descr iptive list of 


Latin and Greek text-looks, 


0. APPLETON & CO,, Pablishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 
The Essentials if Perspective 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS DRAWNIBY THE AUTHOR. 


By L. W. MILLER, 


Principal of the School of Industrial Art of Pennsylvania Museum. 





1 Vol. Oblong Svo, 81.50. 


‘“Mr, Miller holds a high rank as a teacher, and his work may be accepted as coming from a recog- 
nized authority. , He does not burden the young artist with unusual and difficult problems, 
but starts bim right, and enlists bis interest in the elements which are so often neglected and yet are 
Utica He rald. 


*.* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of pre, by 


fundamental in right drawing.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, N.Y. 


BARNES’ 


National System of Penmanship. 
The Newest. The Handsomest. The Best. 


Endorsed by more than Two Hundred Pro- 
fessional Penmen. 


If teachers are careful to procure ** BARNES’ 
JET BLACK NATIONAL INK,’”’ and 
‘“ BARNES’ NATIONAL PENS,” Nos. 
“1. 333. and “444,” they will not fail to secure 
good results in teaching this branch. 





An elegant “ Specimen Book,” superbly putes on 
beautiful paper, containing all the copies 0 the entire 
series, bound in the same manner as the books, and a 
sample of the * Practice Paper” will be sent free to 
any address upon application. Address 
A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 William St.,. NEW YORK. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAUL BERT. 
“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible inthe Common School, 








*.* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


OR 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


42 Bleecker St., 
THOS. NELSON & SON, “xtw‘voik: 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 





~| THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 


THE FRANKLIN SPEAKER. 


By Profs. OxreN Root, Jh., and JOSIAH HLBERT. With an Introduction by Anson J, 
Upson, D. D. Cloth, 277 pages, 12mo. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of $1,00, 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part |. 


Contains 48 pp. of reading-matter for supplementary use in Primary Schools, in connection with the 
First and Second Readers of any series, sound in heavy manila, and sold for 4) cents per copy. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. Send three 2-cent stamps for sample copy. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Piace, New York. 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, | CLARK & MAYNARD, ny 


——AGENCY FOR—— PUBLISH 
AENRY HOLT & CO’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, | Anderson’s Mistories and Histl Readers; 
LOCK WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & | Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
CO.’S, LONDON, TAUCHNITZ’S Letesic Pusiica-| Theomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
TIONS. Keetel«s French Course ; 


Large Stock of IMPORTED ANp AMERICAN Reeds Word Lessons. 
EKDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. Mutchison’s Physiology and Mygiene. 


CARL SCHOENHOF, J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., Il. I. SMITH, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. (51 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


TEACHERS! ‘\ mw. 
9 
Faber’s 


Now is the time to turn your “ Dead Stock.” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished 
o 
) eCnclis 
oe | 
Cheap Supplementary Reading, | Ghe Oldest and the Best 
a . | OF all Lencifs 
Littl People: Their Doings and| fc encifs, 
Misdoings. By Kare L. 
: 
And School 


copyrignt, date, and condition, 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
BRowN,| PBNHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 
Suitable for Second Reader Classes. Price, 
Supptlice of Unequaled Quality. 











line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF 
ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 
EDWARD E. BABB & CO., 
678 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 








10 cents. 
“This little book contains a choice variety of) 
original stories for the young children They are 





ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THE 


bright and entertaining, pure in sentiment, and 

adapted for Second Reader classes in graded schools. | 

Miss Brown has a special gift inthis department of FABGR GOODS. 
authorship, and her writings are always popular.” . paaeannamncsttenemnenione 


Journal of Education. 

“Little People’ has given us the grfatest satisfac- 
tion all around; pupils, teachers, and superintend 
ent are all equally loud in their praise of the book.” 
—Supt. k. WwW. Wright, Kendallville, Ind, AD 

“It cannot be excelled.”’ — Supt. A. Bo Whitman, | — 


{ 
| 
Appleton, Wis. | EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Story of Soldier Fritz, translated! 


from the German by J. C. PickARD; and | #berhard Saber, 
Noemi, translated from the French a 
NEW YORK CITY. 


MME. DE GIRARDIN by Miss Lucy WHEE- 
LOCK. Third Reader Grade. Price, 10 ets. * 
: “The Most Important Literary 
The Story Without an End, trans-! E ” 
lated from the German of F. W. Caro, rE, | vent of the Season. 
by J. ©. PickAnp; and The Palace| ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS OF 
of Vanity, translated from the French WARREN’S | 
by Miss Lucy WukeLock. One volume. GEOGRAPH ES. 
Fourth Reader Grade. Price, 10 cents Th Old i it j N D 
‘ ne pee foe Reader story, and is designed t aVorl gS I a eW T6SS, 
© interest puoils of that grade. being ¢ arr: . 
n child's wanderines aaa SRenlnae ” . NEW MA FS. NEW PLATES. 
The School Journal. : NEW BINDING. 
“Excellent in matter, as well as marvelous in E 
mea ete B, i i MBODYING THE VERY LATEST - 
qnengness. Robert Spiel, Supt. of Schools, Pitts- THe Wo FORMATION FROM ALL panre as 
_ LD. 
Bion he Story is one By kind beginning ‘once PRICES REDUCED. 
upon a time,’ so delightful to children. ; i e C 
found suitable for Fourth Reader el ht sat iy By OWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
versity. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The above mamphlets are bound i) me ae . 
They will hw tg = the use aa 75 aa ee ae 
$5.00 a hundred. ton 


Special Samptes sent to 


wu 
Sucators. 


























FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOG- 
RAPHY should be examined by every 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, | Z@2#er in the Public Schools 


Published by 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CoO. 


BOSTON : CHICAGO: 


THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


CYCLOPZEDIAS. 


Every Home, School, and Office needs a 
Cyclopedia, which should be Reliable, Fresh as 
to information, and LOW IN PRICE. We 
can help you to the BEST at a saving of 


fully 50 per cent. Write for particulars, stat- 





ting how much you can afford to pay. 
Address 
BOX 2857, New York, 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 





PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, - 7 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - - 80 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 76 
Kellerman’s Elements of ag my HF - . - 1.25 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Literature, 1.25 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution . - 1.25 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 8, 4, eac . -25 
Harrison’s French Syntax, - - - - 2,00 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - - - 50 


Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATEREALS, 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


80 MANUFACTURERS O 


A 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawingin Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. bis have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
For catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





5 
Ditson & Co.’s Sunday School Music 
est, and no ome — man- 
ageme ow Singip ok withou 
agement howl’ Sins one of ¢ “3 “tried and 
true” Sunday School Song Books. 


i ; (40 cts., $4.20 per doz.) Rev. C€ 
Voices of Praise i**riutaitns. Pstusie and poctry 
ignifie lassical, but not dull; In fact, brigh 
et Very large collection for the 
money. 


Ranks with the very b 


cad (35 ets., $3.60 per doz.) by Mrs. 
Singing on the Way Sewer: Suiy ‘assisted by Dr: 
Holbrook, whose noble compositions are known and 
loved in all the churches. ‘This, like the book above 
mentioned, does excellently well fora Vestry Sing- 
ing Book for prayer and praise meetings. 
; (35 ets., $3.60 per doz.) J. H. 
Songs of Promise Tenney and Rey. E. A. Hoff- 
man — the first highly gifted, musically, and the sec- 
ond the author of many hymns of refined and beau- 
tiful quality. One of the newest books, 
: (35 cts., $360 per doz.) L. O. 
Song Worship Emerson and W. F. Sherwin, both 
celebrated compilers, composers, and leaders, and 
the latter well known as having had charge of the 
music at many Chautauqua meetings. 
For other good books, please send for lists and 


catalogues. 

For a lovely little book for the young children of a 
Sunday School, look no further than FRESH FLOW- 
ERS (25 cts., $240 per doz.), Emma Pitt. Sweet 
Hymns, Sweet Music, Pretty Pictures. 


Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


In search of music aud services for 


CHILDREN'S DAY, FLOWER SUNDAY 
OR ANNIVERSARIES 


will find everything that can be desired,in the fol- 
lowing list. 


FOR GHILDRER’S DAY or FLOWER SUNDAY. 


CHILDREN’S DAY ANNUAL No. 1 with Ser- 
vice. gPrice, Sects. each, or Svcts, per dozen by mail, 
postpaid ; $4.00 per hundred by express, not prepaid. 

PRAISE THE LORD, with Service. Price, 
same as Children’s Day Annual. 

FLOWER PRAISE, By Clara Louise Burnham 
and Gea, F, Root, A short Cantata. Price, 2.cts. each 
by mail postpaid; $2.00a dozen by express not prepaid. 


ANNIVERSARY SONGS FOR 1807 


Containing new and beautiful Songs written es- 
pecially for this occasion 
Ry ROOT, SHERWIN, DANKS, MURRAY, &c. 
Price, same as Children’s Day Annual. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHR CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,O 


_ And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
t “FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC AND BOOK DEALERS, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 

Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 

Westliake’s Common School Literature, 

Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outlise "aps. 

Sheppard's Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of ‘‘ George 
Eliot’s Essays”; etc., ete. 
i2mo, cloth, - - 75 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18-20 Astor PI., N, Y. 


SicenD TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 
For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 





























79 ABASH AVENUE. 


Gildersieeve’s Latin. Venable’s Algebra. etc. 





MERRILL'S ADVANCED READERS. 


Sample Copies: 
ist, 15 cents; Bd, 30 cents; 4th, 40 cents. 


‘The Preface to the First Reader is the best Man- 

val of Methods I have everseen. . . . . . Tlack 

words to express my appreciation of the plan and 

execution of the Advanced Fourth. 

Very truly yours, C. W. G. Hyper, 
State Normal School.” 


Common School Bookkeeping, “sianks’ 


Sample Set, 81.25. Designed to fill the want 
of the COMMON AND GRADED SCHOOLS. 

“ Book-keeping is one of the most essentially practical 
studies, and it has « culture side seldom recognized by 
those entrusted with the education of our children. 
The real fact is, that few understand this neglected sci- 
ence, and that its educative power is not generally 
known. If it were, book-keeping would, in all our 


| schools. take its place among the most necessary and im- 


portant branches of study.’ 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEA 
Physiology and Hygiene. 
A revision and rearrangement of the popular 


tinued in publication. The effect of alcoholic 


Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
Physiology to be taught in the public schools, 


versions of the Bible. 


Hclectic Educational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


LTH. — Scientific Temperance 


ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
drinks and narcotics on the human system is fully 


considered in connection with each division of the subject, to meet the requirements of the 


the laws in several States requiring Temperance 
190 pp., cloth. Profusely illustrated by engrav- 


ings, and full-page colored plates. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 60 ota. 
MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


By Epw. D. Morris, Lane Theological Seminary. One hundred selections from the various 


For school purposes : Openi . . 4 
‘ ‘ * “pening exercises ete. 
Cloth, 244 pp. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 60 cents, eo 











30 Franklin Street. 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, £8 Z£¥a'gy* Rta Yaeinnae © 


C.F. STEARNS, WN. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for the JOURNAL.) 


THE LEGEND OF WAUKULLA. 


Beneath the liquid stars the sails 
Arose and went their way, 





iy toilets winreomediednien jae bore “ae Appalachee Bay. 

_ And maidens wept, 
Through darkening pines the cavaliers marched on their sunset way, | Beside the bright 
While crimson in the trade winds rolled far Appalachee Bay, Waukulla, 
Above the water-levels rose palmetto crowns like ghosts 
Of kings primeval ; then behind the shadowy pines in hosts. —— ae 

** O cacique, brave and trusty guide, 

Are we not near the spring, NEW YORK LETTER. 


The fountain of eternal youth that health to age doth bring ?”’ entineiae 
And Tedie odie” “OLD LONDON STREET.” 
** The Sat te fair, Miss WICKHAM AS A READER OF BROWNING, 
Waukulla!”’ NOTES BY THE WAY. 


** But vainly to the blossomed flower will come the autumn rain, 
And never youth’s departed days come back to age again ; 
The future in the spirit lies, and earthly life is brief, 
’'Tis you that say the fount hath life,’’—so said the Indian chief. 
aid ** Nay, Indian king; nay, Indian king, 
Thou knowest well the spring, 

And thou shalt die if thou dost fail our feet to it to bring.’’ 

The cacique sighed, 

And Indian guide, 

‘** The spring is bright, 

Waukalla!”’ 


(From our regular New York Correspondent. 


The Old London Street,—a new and interesting museum, where 
a great vacant interior has been filled with representations of famous 
| old houses, inns, and a church of old London,—has had an excellent 
flower show, in which a variety of superb hydrangeas took the 
palm even from some groups of fine tulips, orchids of various kinds, 
and a good display of hyacinths and azalias. 

The London Street is a permanent exhibition that has been 
recently opened on Broadway, in a building raised on purpose for 
it, which presents a heavy gray stone-wall and low-browed gateway 
in exact copy of the towers of the old London Wall‘and Bishop’s 
Gate (as it stood from 147! to 1731) in place of the red front of 
Harrigan & Hart's Theatre Comique, which was destroyed by fire 


Then said the guide, ‘‘ O men of Spain, a wondrous fountain flows 
From the abodes of gods below, and health on men bestows. 
Blue are its deeps and green its walls, and from its waters gleam 
The water-stars, and from it runs the pure Waukualla’s stream. 
But men of Spain, but men of Spain, 
’Tis you who say that spring 
Eternal youth and happiness to men again will bring.’’ 
The cacique sighed, 
And Indian guide, 
** The fount is clear, 


Waukulla!”’ 


a 
a few years ago. ‘The interior is arranged so as to form two streets 
which are lined with quaint buildings where great men of state and 
wealth once dwelt, and where, in days of old, the //terati, the hack- 
writers, the wits, and those who made a good audience, and many 
another sort of good companion, used to meet to pass their time and 
** March on, the land enchanted is; march on, ye men of Spain; | tell jokes. Here is Shakespeare’s favorite inn, ‘‘ The Falcon,”’ 
W ho would not taste the bliss of youth and all ow hopes us. |and Chaucer’s ‘‘ Tabard’’; the East India House, where Charles 
Enchanted is the land; behold! enchanted is the air; : , peg 
The very heaven is domed with gold; there's beauty everywhere! ”’ lamb went in late and came out early; the White Hart Inn, near 
So said De Leon. ‘* Cavaliers, Bishop’s Gate; the Church of Saint Andrew’s Undershaft; the 
a We're marching to the spring, : oe house of *‘ Dick’? Whittington, Isaak Walton, and many other 
The fountain of eternal youth, that health to age will bring! h eal \ = iit, te a ld-fashi 1 
The cacique sighed, places that not only charm the eye with their quaint, old-fashionec 
And Indian guide, appearance and interest us with the host of associations that cling 
** The fount is pages about them, but give us satisfaction also in the amount of faithful 
5 99° . 4 
Watkulla: antiquarian interest that has been put into the whole undertaking. 
| One of the delights of the Old London Street is to sit in a window- 
' seat of old Guild Hall,—where, as we remember, the Duke of Buck- 





Beneath the pines, beneath the yews, the deep magnolia shades, 
The clear Waukulla swift pursues its way through floral glades ; 
Sapte _ ape ripe the pant, Dene — ° ov shade, ingham made that cunning speech after the death of Edward LY. 
pene > w and dusky moon still marched the cavaicade. | . "1 
Benoni the 7 to place the Duke of Gloucester on the throne, and where were tried 


‘* The river widens,’’ said the men; oe 
‘* Are we not near the spring, 'so many strange cases that now blot the pages of English history, — 
The fountain of eternal youth that health to age doth bring ?”’ | and listen to the boy choir sing their old glees and madrigals in the 


| . r . rye 

church near by, or in the gallery of the Tabard, or the Devil Tav- 
‘ern across the way, where old Ben Jonson’s Apollo Club used to 
There is an exact copy of the ancient sign near the shabby 


The ecacique sighed, 
And Indian guide, 
** The spring is near, 

Wanukulla!’’ | meet. 
‘* The fount is fair and bright and clear, and pure its waters run; | little deorway, with the doughty saint holding the nose of his adver- 
Waukulla, lovely in the moun and beauteous in the sun. | Ihe corner of the tavern is a repre- 
But vainly to the blossomed flower will come the autumn rain, 
And never youth’s departed days come back to man again. 

O men of Spain! O men of Spain! 


sary by his red-hot tongs. 
sentation of the entrance to famous old Grub street. 
The management of the Street have just decided to keep the 
"Tis you that say the spring 'exhibition open on Sundays at half-price (as does also the Ede n 
Eternal youth and happiness to withered years will bring!” Musée), when sacred concerts will be given; and about the first of 

|the month a May festival will be held there, with a May-pole dance 


The cacique sighed, | 
And Indian guide, on the green by a corps of youths and maidens in quaint old En- 
‘* The fount is deep, 


Waukulla!”’ 


, ae 
glish costumes. 
| * * ‘ 
The river to a grotto led, as to a god’s abode; Lovers of Browning had a rare treat last Monday afternoon, at 
There lay the fountain bright with stars ; stars in its waters flowed ; | the Madison-square Theatre, when Miss Wickham read ‘‘ The Statue 
Ls : ; eT . le Osse ale ° eS 
gp iy Bo ser Nay fa em th ees i “4 ers re jand the Bust,’’ and the *' Flight of the I)uchess,’’ to one of the 
e Leon’s heart bez g joy; the cavaliers were glad. ee : 
, **Q men of Spain! O men of Spain, . largest and most fashionable audiences that has been drawn to any 
This surely is the spring, This lady, who ranks high in 
The fountain fair that health and joy to faces old doth bring!’ 
The cacique sighed, 
And Indian guide, 
** The spring is old, 


Waukulla! ”’ 


| publie reading during the season. 
/her profession as a society reader, a teacher, and with her public 
' audiences, has a strong, pleasing, flexible voice, and is so natural in 
|her manner that her hearers enjoy her delivery with no strain. 


<‘ Avalla, O my trusty friend, that we this day should see! [which you must come down when she has ceased or when you turn 
Strip off thy doublet and descend the glowing fount with me!” She has made a special 
‘*'The saints! I will,’’ Avalla said. ‘* Already young I feel, 
And younger than my sons shall I return to old Castile.”’ 
Then plunged De Leon in the spring 
And then Avalla old, 
Then slowly rose each wrinkled face above the waters cold. 
The cacique sighed, 
And Indian guide, 


to listen to some ordinary conversation. 
study of Browning for several years, and is so thoroughly in the 
| spirit of his 
| of her audience than they are able to do for themselves. 


| carries us along through the 
lon a smooth lake, and by an expression of the face, a shrug of the 


eer H 
ane Sean _ = ” | easily lifts us over his ellipses, in a way that is as attractive person- 
lally as it is helpful to an understanding of the profoundest of living 
© vainly to the blossomed flower will come the autumn rain, | poets. E Mu 
* 


And never youth’s departed days come back to man again ; 
The crown’s Castilian could not bring the withered stalk a leaf, 
But came a saber flash that morn, and fell the Indian chief, 
Another saber flash, and then 
The guide beside him lay, 
And red the clear Waukulla ran toward Appalachee Bay. 
Then from the dead 
The Spaniards fled, 
And cursed the spring, 
Wanukulla. 


Charity work, society organization and reorganization, and benefit 


now. 


posed to be appropriate to the season,—has been open a couple of | 
days at the Metropolitan Opera House, and has formed one of the 
most novel and attractive fairs ever held here. 


** Like comrades life was left behind, the years shall o’er me roll, 
For all the hope that man can find lies hidden in the soul. 
Ye white sails lift, and drift again across the southern main ; 





Cancer Hospital. H. A. S. 


There waits for me, there waits us all, the hollow tombs of Spain!"’ 


| 
| 





DECORATION. 
THE STUDY OF ORNAMENTS.* 


BY MISS MARIE R. GARESCHE, 


St. Louis High School. 


Decoration is the science and art of beautifying ob- 
jects and rendering them more pleasing to the eye. 
As an art, individual taste and skill have much to do 
with the perfection of the results; as a science, it is 
subject to certain invariable laws and principles, which 
cannot be violated, and a study of which, added to 
familiarity with some of the best examples, will enable 
any one to appreciate and understand it, even if lacking 
the skill and power to create original and beautiful 
designs. 

The study of Decoration offers many advantages. It 
cultivates the imagination and the taste ; it develops 
our capacity for recognizing and enjoying the beautiful 
in both nature and art ; it adds to the pleasure and re- 
finement of life. Practically, its importance can hardly 
be overestimated, as it enters into almost all the indus- 
trial pursuits. We can think of but few classes of ob- 
jects, even the most simple, in which some attempt at 
ornamentation is not made. 

Ornament is one of the principal means of enhancing 
the value of the raw material. A piece of carved wood, 
or an artistically decorated porcelain vase, worth per- 
haps many hundred dollars, if reduced to the commer- 
cial value of the material of which they are composed, 
would be valued at but a few dollars or cents. The 
higher the ornamentation ranks, from an artistic point 
of view, the greater becomes the value of the article to 
which it is applied. Knowledge of good designs is 
thus evidently important, to the purchaser of the object 


ornamented as well as to the designer who planned it.’ 


This can only be attained by cultivation. 

To know and appreciate the best ornament should be 
an aim set forth in any scheme of general education. 
This knowledge and appreciation can be obtained by 
studying the application of the laws and principles of 
ornamental art as exemplified in the works of masters, 
and also by endeavoring to apply these principles in 
designs of our own creation. 


PRINCIPLES OF ORNAMENT. 
We can only arrive at a knowledge of these principles 
by a consideration of the object. In other words, 
Nature and History must be studied. 
she is the primary source and origin of all good orna- 
ment, whether ancient or modern ; and if, as in every- 
thing else, we would not become servile imitators and 
weak copyists, we must go to the fountain-head. Sec- 
ond, //istory, for by the study of the ornament of past 


ages we will not only become acquainted with the 


Fj rst, Nature, for 





| 


| 


She | ferent. 
‘* chopped ”’ sea of his abrupt lines as | vent the imposition on the public, so common in our 
P day, of weak and unworthy productions which claim to 
eee ARES eee See SOR ee ee ee ene a, be based on classic originals, and which constitute a 
| great stumbling-block to the progress and appreciation 


of good art. 
produced upon conscientious but ill-informed minds, 


highest developments of which ornamental art is ca- 
pable, but will moreover broaden our views as to its 
object and scope, and will stimulate our own imagina- 


She does not make you feel that you are on stilts, as it were, from | tion and invention, by leading us to the contemplation 
of the myriad beautiful and protean forms it has as- 


sumed, when surrounding conditions, such as religion, 


work that she makes him more comprehensible to most climate, temperament, nationality, etc., have been dif- 


Knowledge of historic ornament will also pre- 


The result is somewhat analogous to that 


entertainments are occupying the time of a great many of us just| Who make every effort to appreciate and enjoy the spu- 
The festival of the year,—a bazar with a booth or huts for| rious productions of a great author, not knowing that 
each month in the year, with decorations and goods for sale, sup- they are not genuine. 





* Authorities consulted in preparing this paper: “ Analysis of 


It was under the| Ornament,” Wornum; “Truth, Beauty, and Power,” Dresser ; 


patronage of a great many well-known ladies, and has netted a * Lectures on Art,” F. W. Moody; .““ Hopes and Fears for Art,” 
goodly sum in aid of the Charity Fund of the New York Skin and Wm. Morris; ‘Ornamental Art,” Hulme: “ Manuals of Art Ed- 
ucation,” Prang. 
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POSITION & SCOPE OF ORNAMENTAL OR DECORATIVE ART. |those that achieved the greatest and most lasting pop-, duced to regular, symmetrical, gore oa 9 
) ularity,—will reveal the fact that they are all based upon /any and all designs, whether the unit of repetition be 
af. iyehophanesssenioniy tain f ental | n inciples d that all|geometric or conventional, must be founded upon geo- 
certain fundamental laws and principles, ai g pal 
The object or purpose of ornament, as in the other indifferent, according as they con- metric construction. ‘This refers to the regularity, rep- 


fine arts, is to please. In music and poetry this enjoy 
ment is conveyed to the mind through the ear ; in 
decorative and pictorial arts, through the eye. Generally 
the meaning that we find in such productions, the ap 
peal that they make to the understanding or feelings, 


the 


is as great a source of interest to us as their intrinsic 
beauty. Poetry and vocal music are greatly dependent 
for their effect upon the meaning they convey in words ; 
painting and sculpture, upon the ideas or sentiments 
they suggest. In all four, however, and most decidedly 
in music unaccompanied by words, the appeal is fre- 
quently made almost exclusively to the zsthetic sense, 
the mind or intellect remaining almost dormant under 
the impression. Gems of rhythmical verse, such as Poe's 
“ Bells,” “The Raven,’ Whistler’s “Symphonies in 
Color,” nameless forms in statuary, expressionless save 
in the mere beauty of their proportions and curves, and, 
as has been stated, nearly the entire field of instru- 
mental music, are cases in point. In the ornamental 
and decorative arts, as well as in architecture (from 
which they are indeed inseparable), beauty alone, in 
like manner, should be the principal aim and purpose. 
In the former, of course, it is indispensable that such 
should be the case, as they are entirely subordinate 
and accessory in their-nature, their only raison @’ étre 
being to beautify or render more agreeable objects al 
ready created for some purpose. 

It must not be imagined that such artistic impres- 
sions,—viz., where the appeal is made almost solely to 
the zsthetic sense, regardless of the reason, judgment, 
or feelings,—are necessarily of a lower order. ‘Their 
effect is almost analogous to that which Nature herself 
produces upon us,—the starry heavens, the mighty 
ocean, the tender flower. The impression, whether the 
object belongs to the domain of nature or art, may be 
a merely sensuous one ; and if it stops there, as it cer- 


tainly does for the majority of people, it ranks with- 


are good, bad, or 


these principles. ‘These essentials 
having been preserved, the opportunities for the exer- 


cise of individual or national 


form to or violate 











taste are almost boundless. 


Il. Position of Ornament. 

The position that ornament occupies is necessarily a 
secondary one, as it cannot exist independently, but is 
always applied to objects created for some purpose 
entirely independent of their capacity for pleasing. 
This gives us one of the great underlying principles 
that should characterize all ornament ; viz., 74 must be 
subordinate to the object which it adorns, and must not de- 
tract from its use. We often see this rule violated in 
personal, household, and architectural decoration,— 





windows so overloaded with projecting cornices and 
lattice-work as to almost exclude light and air; knife- 
handles carved so elaborately that it is impossible to 
grasp them firmly ; styles of dress in form or color that 
impede the motions of the wearer and make the clothes, 
rather than the personality of the wearer, the most 
noticeable feature. From this principle there is but a 
step to another: A// ornament should be modest and mod- 
erate. It must not obtrude itself, and a great profusion 
and ostentation in its application is always a sign of 
degeneracy and bad taste. Of course some objects, 
from their nature, position, and use, will admit of 
greater and more elaborate ornament than others. 

Ornament, being entirely subordinate, should not 
conceal the construction of the object. In architecture 
it should follow the leading lines of the building, and 
should emphasize, or at least suggest, the construction. 
If architectural in character, it should so enter into the 
construction of the building that it could not be taken 
away without injuring it. 

We must feel that a column, no matter how beautiful, 
is supporting something. A floor, always a plane sur- 
face, must not be tiled or decorated in any way to ex- 


press relief. ‘This would apparently destroy the essen 





out doubt far below productions where the esthetic 
element is only used to stimulate and heighten the ap- 


peal to the mind or the feelings. But if it extends be- 


yond, and makes the sensuous impression but the part- 
ing link to the contemplation of ideal, abstract beauty, 
without the intermediate aid of the heart or the reason, 
it is the shortest and quickest road toward the realiza- 


tion of the Infinite, and makes us indeed feel that it is 


ip to Nature’s God. 


but a short step “ from Nature 


Thus architecture, which embodies, more than any 


other of the space arts, principles of abstract beauty,|. 


has been with reason called the noblest of them all. 


However, ornamental and architectural forms fre- 
quently do convey a meaning, which we term sym- 


bolism in art. If this symbolism does not detract from 


the first object of ornament—viz., to beautify,—it is per- 
It is impossible to fully 


appreciate many phases of art, as, for instance, the 


fectly legitimate and proper. 


sight the symbolism which pervades them. 
Whilst beauty, or capacity for pleasing the eye, may 
be very definitely said to be the aim of ornamental art, 


it is difficult to arrive at a universal standard as to| 


what constitutes beauty. What pleases one person will 


not always please another. ‘The child loves glittering 
objects and gaudy combinations, which the mature 


taste of the man declares extravagant and unharmo- 


nious, Savages decorate their weapons, utensils, anc 


and barbarous to civilized people. 


different degrees of mental development, and which 


can consequently be easily disposed of, we find among 


g 
eS ae ; bas a : y : 
highly civilized and cultured nations, at different peri- 

} 


ods, a great diversity of tastes. These varying and 


sometimes apparently conflicting products of orna-| 


mental art we designate as styles ; 
Greek style, Gothic style, etc. 
ferences between them that we can sometimes tell at a 
glance to what period and to what style a small frag- 


ment of decoration belongs. 


IIII. Scope of 


j}use, position, material, etc., must govern it. 


' 
;ment 


, bogies: isign cannot be mad 
Egyptian and the early Christian, if we leave out of|,)° 


| 
“ee ; {and minute 
tneir own persons with ornaments that appear un outh | 


viz., Egyptian style, | 
So marked are the dif- 


tial constructive quality of a floor; viz. flatness. For 
the same reason, all shams, such as painted arches, 
pillars, etc., are not legitimate. As long as they do not 
actually exist, they are evidently not necessary to the 
construction, and have no purpose save an imaginary 
and in the words of Owen Jones, Con- 


ted. 


decorative one ; 
struction must be decorated—not decoration constri 


y Ornanent, 
be att a P ’ 
lhe scope of ornamental artis almost boundless. It 
: = ee ee el : } | ' 
is applied to objects large and small, adapted to the 


most various uses, constructed of the most different 


materials. As the ornamentation is always to be sub- 
ordinate to the object, considerations regarding size, 
An orna- 
that would be admirable applied to one ob 


A de- 


» without reference to its future ap- 


ject, might be detestable if applied to another. 


plication. 


First: ‘The material must be considered. Heavy and 
hard materials, such as wood and stone, will not admit 
of as delicate curves and lines as textile fabrics, such 
as cotton and woolen goods, laces, etc. 

Second: The manner in which the article is to be 


made, whether by weaving, cutting, carving, casting, etc. 
Mhird: The position the object is to occupy. If ele- 


vated or otherwise remote from the eye, elaborate finish 
detail are useless. Ornamental! art, from 


time immemorial, | ined its greate ; 
nmemorial, has attained its greatest excellence 


ae" i ‘ iand exercised its greatest influence i cll itl 
Besides these differences in taste, which are due to]. ,- . Soa ee Sere ae 
jarchitecture. 


In fact, the study of ornament is inseparable from 


: rohitectiurea + : - : 
that of architecture. It is upon architectural forms 


he as) > "tic tay : 
jthat the greatest artists have in all ages expended their 
greatest efforts and skill, and in a treatise on historic 
ornament they are decidedly the most interesting and 
¢ m. ; ae 


important object of study. 
| IV. Material of Ornament, 


"he two great sources of ornament are geometry 


and nature. The latter includes the former: for not 


Notwithst inding the ; li fere , thicl ; = 
4 hs se ¢ ifference ’ hich at firs may F 5 atur j 5 i 


appear very great, a careful study of the best styles.— material for ornament, be first 
\ ament, St 


conventionalized, or re- 


etition, and distribution of parts ; so that every good 
design, if reduced to its principal lines of construction, 
would exhibit but a few geometric lines and inclosing 
spaces. Many designs are not only geometric in their 
basis or plan, but make use of geometric figures as the 
units or materials of design. Such designs, however, 
rank lower than those in which natural forms conven- 
tionalized are taken as the subjects of repetition, and 
as the ornament rises in the scale toward perfection, 
even the geometric basis becomes less and less appar- 
ent, and sinks into a decidedly subordinate position ; 
so that in many of the most perfect specimens it can be 
traced only in a few leading lines of the composition, 
Its presence, however, is necessary, and is the founda- 
tion, if not the most important element of, beauty in the 


design. 
RELATION BETWEEN NATURE AND ORNAMENTAL ART. 


While the natural world, including leaves, flowers, 
animals, etc., is the greatest source of ornament, it is 
generally the opinion of the best authorities, derived 
from the study of the best styles, and by a consider- 
ation of the principles of fitness and propriety which 
underlie the entire physical and moral world, that nat- 
ural forms in ornamental and decorative art should not 
be literally copied or imitated. ‘That is the aim of the 
painting, sculpture, and the other representative arts, 
where the object is to present something to the eye 
which will suggest at once the actual presence of the 
object. To produce that effect, the object, whether 
animal or vegetable, is represented as much as pos- 
sible in the actual circumstances of its existence, sur- 
rounded by the necessary conditions of its well-being 
and growth. A frame is placed around it, to shut it 
off as much as possible from other surroundings, and 
thus help us delude ourselves that we are in the pres- 
ence of the real thing, eithes as it would impress us 
through our senses or our imagination. 

But in ornamental art the case is entirely different. 
As it is to be applied and consequently subordinated 
to something, and does not exist for itself, it would be 
impossible, except in very rare instances, to introduce 
in a design a natural object in a realistic manner and 
not violate some important law of its growth or the 
conditions of its well-being. For instance, to exactly 
with all the accidents of its 
Na- 
Moreover, to tread on that 


repeat a certain rose, 
growth, many times in a carpet is not natural. 
ture never repeats herself. 
which is supposed to suggest to us real roses is bar- 


barous. It would really be outraging and distorting 
Nature while pretending to be her faithful disciple and 
imitator. 

We not only derive from Nature the most important 


materials for our designs, but also the various modes 


of arranging this material. Various modes of rep- 
etition, — radical, bi-lateral, etc.,— were all probably 


suggested by some natural arrangement observed in 
flowers, leaves, etc. Of these different arrangements 
it is curious to note that the bi-lateral is more charac- 
teristic of the higher forms of nature and the radiating 
of the lower. The leading principles of ornament,— 
symmetry, proportion, rhythm, contrast, unity, variety, 
, The 
latter have also suggested many of the most important 
architectural forms. The Gothic cathedral, with its 
clustered columns branching and forming pointed 
arches overhead, was probably suggested by a grove of 
-_ an a ee branches and boughs. The idea 
of the column was derived from the papvrus 

species of reed growing in the river Nile. . 


repose, etc.,—are all exemplified in natural forms. 


The bud or 
flower suggested the capital of the column ; the stalk, 
1 : + 

the shaft ; and the bulbous root, the pedestal. The 


blue vault of the sky undoubtedly suggested the 
dome, etc. ; 


rhe following are a few of the leading principles of 
ornamental art as set forth by Owen Jones in his 
Grammer of Ornament, a fine work, magnificently illus 
trated, whose perusal could hardly fail to deliglt the 





‘most indifferent : 





oe ewe ena. 
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“All good ornamental art should possess fitness, proportion, 
harmony, the result of all which is repose.” 

“Construction should be decorated. Decoration should never 
be purposely constructed.” 

“ All ornament should be based upon geometrical construction.” 


Harmony of form consists in the proper balancing and con 


? 


trast of the straight, the inclined, and the curved.’ 


“In surface decoration all lines should flow out of a parent 


stem. Every part, however distant, should be traced to its| 
| 


branch or root. Natural law.” 


“All junctions of curved lines with each other, or with straight 
lines, should be tangential to each other. Natural law.” 


“Natural forms, as subjects of ornament, should not be imi- | 


tated, but should be conventionalized.” 
HISTORIC ORNAMENT. 
The origin of all attempts at decorating or beautify- 
ing objects lies in the universal love of mankind for 
the beautiful. Once the necessaries of life provided 
for, man instinctively, the world over, turns his atten 
tion toward gratifying this feeling, by improving and 
decorating the forms around him,—his arms, utensils, 
dwelling, or his own person. ‘The history of every 
nation proves this, and no matter how rude, and 
even ugly, their efforts may seem to us, we are 
bound to recognize in them the same 


Byczantine.—Symbolic, rich, elaborate; conven- 
tional forms, principal architect, feature,— 


dome. 


A. 7D. 


Saracenic.—Gorgeous coloring, graccful curves; 


forms entirely geometric; arabesque, geo 





-1 300 


metrical tracery, interlacing. 
Gothic.—Imposing, grand; pointed arches, clus- 


MEDLEVAL. 


\.D.- 


2 tered columns, vaulted roof, spire buttress ; 
= forms both natural and _ conventional; 
stained glass. 


{ Renaissance— Mixture of classic and medizval 
| elements; result not generally good. 

| Cinguecento.—AZsthetic, revival of true classic 
principles; beautiful curves, fine propor 


or 


RENAISSANCE, 
1300 A.D.—1900 A.D. 


tions and distribution; conventional ani- 


MODERN 


mal and plant forms; human figure. 
Louis Quatorze.—Sparkling, glittering ; absence 
of color, want of symmetry. 


-——_—_—_—_—.. 


I, ANCIENT OR CLASSIC ART. 


Ancient art is also known as classic, a term which in 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and music is almost 
synonymous with good and admirable. ‘Taken as a 
whole and at its best, Classic Art has never been sur- 








passed. The design of the Greeks, Romans, and 





protection and dominion, usually placed over doors of 
houses ; the fret, type of the Great Labyrinth, with its 
three thousand chambers, which was in its turn sym- 
bolic of the life of a human soul. 

The column originated with the Egyptians. It was 
at first heavy, broad compared to its length, and was 
usually covered with hieroglyphics. The architecture 
of Egypt, of which the principal forms are pyramids, 
sphinxes, obelisks, and temples, is characterized by 
massiveness of material, grandeur of proportion, and 
simplicity of parts,—a style well suited to its flat, sandy 
soil, though it would look heavy and out of place in a 
country where Nature had herself supplied the elements 
of grandeur and massiveness in the form of lofty 
mountains or mighty forests. Egyptian art greatly in- 
fluenced all the succeeding styles, and to this time is 
unsurpassed in many of its qualities. 

2. Greek Art. 

The next great historic style is the Greek. Its spirit 
differed entirely from the Egyptian, being aesthetic and 
not symbolic. Its sole aim was to create beautiful 
forms, without any thought of attaching to them a 
meaning. It adopted many Egyptian forms, such as 
the lotus, fret, and scroll, but divested 





motives that actuated the builders of the 





Parthenon or of St. Peter’s at Rome. 





This awakening and gratification of the 





them of all symbolism or significance. 


<A ——=—=—=—+T PIF TRE The most characteristic feature of Greek 











zsthetic sense seems to be the first ad- 








vance from a condition of mere animal 
existence, in which food, shelter, and 
comfort are the only considerations, to 














ornament is the anthemion, a convention- 
alized flower form resembling our honey- 
suckle bud, which was usually alternated 
with the lotus or lily form bud. The 
Greeks also borrowed the column and flat 











tastes and desires that are higher and 





consequently more impersonal. 


The term Historic Ornament is ap- 
plied to the various styles of ornamental 
art which have flourished at various pe- 
riods in the world’s history, from the 
Egyptian, dating from the 14th century 
B. C., to those that exist at the present 
day. Their number is consequently al- 
most unlimited, and we will confine our- 
selves to the consideration of a few of 
the principal ones only,—those that have 
achieved the most enduring fame, or those 
that exercised the most marked influence 





upon succeeding styles. 

In considering the various styles, we 
must always bear in mind that, with the 
exception of the Egyptian, all show very 
markedly the influence of the styles that 
preceded them, being very often merely an 
outgrowth or development of a preceding 
one. Thus the Greeks borrowed many ! 
forms from the Egyptians ; the Romans 
simply adapted and elaborated the Greek } 
style, etc. ; so that while each style is Hy | 
usually known by certain prominent char- 
acteristics, it does not follow that these 
characteristics are peculiar to it alone.* : 
They may be found in other styles, 
though not to sucha great extent. While Corin 
similar features will thus be seen to run 
through many styles, each will usually be 
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THIAN.* Doric. Ionic. 





arch from the Egyptians, but changed it 
toa more slender, graceful form. The 
three principal orders of Greek archi- 
tecture are named from the style of the 
column used that characterized them; 
viz., the Corinthian, the Doric, the Ionic. 
Of these, the Doric is the simplest and 
the Corinthian the most elaborate. 

For harmony of proportions, elegance 
of form, and simplicity of detail, Greek 
architecture and ornament has probably 
never been surpassed. These qualities 
are admirably displayed in the Parthenon, 
a temple in Athens, dedicated to Venus. 
Though in ruins, it is still one of the 
greatest attractions to travelers in Greece. 
A very fine collection of fragments taken 
from it is to be seen in the British Mu- 
seum. They are known as the Elgin 
marbles. 

The most flourishing period of Greek 
art, as will be found in the history of al- 
most all nations, was identical with the 
most flourishing period of its literature 
and general welfare. 

3. Roman Art, 

In the 6th Century B,C, the Greeks, 
already on the decline, were conquered 
by the Romans, a nation hardier and 
more powerful, though ruder and less 
civilized than themselves. ‘The conquer- 
ors recognized this, and immediately set 


found to possess an individuality of its own. Every na-| Egyptians, and even the forms of their buildings, are{t > work to copy or steal from their vanquished foes 


i ivi j +3 . } . ‘ rAaceEN lav 
tion, like every individual, possesses different wants and |sti]l copied at the present day. | 


capabilities, and will develop itself accordingly. Differ- 


The horizontal line is a marked feature of classic art. | 


everything that might enhance the beauty and splendor 
of their own city. Greek artists were transported to 


. ° ° * - . ae . , sr arrhitear °o ° > +4 " 
ences in religion, climate, manners, customs, etc., will | It is visible in the leading lines of their architecture,| Rome and placed in charge of the most important 


t * P . Pa we ] . [re ra 7AG ote * tach . 
cause differences in their art and literature, the most) in the trequency of horizontal borders, friezes, ete. | public works. Roman art is consequently but a devel- 


: . : 1 7 
lasting monuments of their morals, taste, and feelings. | 


It is rather by the study of the art and literature of 
a people that we arrive at a true knowledge of them, 
than from the perusal of mere historic facts concerning 
them,—when they lived, who conquered them, etc. 


THE STYLES. 


( Egyptian. — Characteristics : symbolic, severe, 


~ 
. 2 ; 
= < simple, grand, massive; conventional forms 
yn . 

< “ of lotus, papyrus, étc.; oblique lines, 

0 ™ Greck.—Characteristics: zsthetic, simple, har- 
s \ monious, beautiful; copventional forms an- 
. o& themion, acanthus; ellipse. 

= 4 Roman.—C haracteristics : elaborate, rich, costly ; 
z 8 conventional forms, acanthus scro]], mon- 
" = ( sters; circle. 





* Rudiments of Architecture and Building, through courtesy of H. C. Baird. 


It accords admirably with the constructive features of 
classic architecture, and thus conforms to the impor- 

. | 
tant decorative principle, that ornament should em | 


phasize rather than disguise construction. | 


1. Lgyptian Art. 

The oldest of which we have any record dates from, 
1800 B.C. Egyptian art is symbolic; that is to say, | 
the forms were chosen not so much on account of 
their beauty as for the purpose of conveying some 
meaning. ‘The government of Egypt being almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the priests, these symbols were 
generally of a religious character, signifying power and 





protection. The principal ones were: the lotus, signi- 
\fying plenty, abundance ; the zig-zag, symbolic of the 
river Nile ; the winged globe or Scarabeus, signifying 





opment or adaptation of the Greek. It is noticeable, 
however, that it almost completely ignored the most 
characteristic and popular of the Greek forms,—for ex- 


‘ample, the anthemion,—and adapted those, such as the 


acanthus and the scroll, which had been considered of 
minor importance among the Greeks. ‘They added an- 
other to the three orders of the Greek architecture ; 
viz., the Composite, the most elaborate of all, being a 
combination of the Ionic and the Corinthian, This 
leads us to consider the leading features of Roman or- 
nament,—richness and profusion. With the acanthus 
and scroll as their principal units of design, they elab- 
orated and enriched every form that would admit of it. 
The most elaborate Greek example cannot compare in 
this respect to the simplest Roman. The Roman style 
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f architecture was very similar to the Greeks, though 
re massive in its proportions, probably on account 
: <p 
of the larger number of people to be accomm ydated. 
mo : . 
ler and the curves fuller. 
The col 


(rajan and the Forum are fine examples of 


[he details were also bol 
Chey used the round arch to a great extent. 
umn of 


their architecture. 
Il. MEDIA:‘VAL ART. 


Phe Roman Empire, after having reigned as mistress 
of the world for upward of five centuries, commenced 


. show signs of decay. Its people had gradually lost 


the sturdy spirit of independence, endurance, and cour 
ave which had characterized their forefathers, and had 


devenerated into a race of effeminate slaves and cow- 





rds. Ostentation became the feature of their art ; im- 
morality and luxury, of their mode of living. They thus 
fell an easy prey to the rude but vigorous barbarians of 
the north. The latter, rude and uncivilized as they 
were, extended the contempt they had for the nation 
they had conquered to their works of art as well, and 
mutilated or destroved them whenever they could lay 
ids on them. 

(his. spirit of antagonism was strengthened upon 
their conversion to Christianity, and everything that 
savored of Paganism in art or literature was severey] 
proscribed, Tor the heathen forms, whose only aim 
and object was beauty, were substituted religious sym 
bols, the cross and other implements of the Passion ; 
the lily, the fish, the aureole, etc., whose object was to 
recall to the faithful the mysteries of religion. Gradu- 
ally, however, as the artistic feelings of the new people 
became awakened, principles of beauty commenced to be 
regarded, and while symbolism remained an important 
feature of European art until the period of the Renais 
sance, and even then was not entirely superseded, mag 


nificent artistic results were obtained. 


1. Bysantine Art, 
The principal of the carly medizval art develop 
ments was the Byzantine. It flourished principally in 


the eastern part of Europe. In the West it was known, 


i , - a 

In the earliest the round arch was used, but the later 
and more perfect styles having employed the pointed 
arch almost exclusively, the latter became characteristic 


] It is a style of architecture 


of Gothic art generally. 
and ornament usually applied to churches, and well 
adapted to moist and cold climates on account of the 
sloping roof. Clustered columns, the spire or belfry, the 
arched roof, and the division of the interior into nave, 
transept, and choir, are leading features, Natural as 
well as conventional treatment of plants is another im- 
portant characteristic. 

The Gothic style flourished principally in England, 
France and parts of Germany. Nearly all the principal 
cathedrals and churches in these countries, and many 


in our own, are built after this style. The most beau- 
tiful example in this country is St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in New York. ‘The finest specimen in the world is prob- 
ably the Cathedral of Cologne, which was commenced 
in the 14th century, but was not completed until many 
years later. 
IMI. MODERN ART. 

In the fifteenth century a remarkable revival occurred 
the fine arts, showing a decided 
ideas of the 


in literature and 
tendency to return to the old classic 
Greeks and Romans. After an almost complete neg- 
lect, which lasted for centuries, artists and men of let- 
ters turned their attention to the long-neglected relics 
of pagan civilization, as worthy of study for their intrin- 
sic beauty alone. Symbolism was relegated to a minor 
position, and beauty was once more cultivated for its 
] 


ywwn sake. ‘This epoch is termed the Renaissance, — 


which literally means a re-birth or revival. 
1. Renaissance Style. 

The term Renaissance is also applied to one of the 
early styles which came into vogue at this time. It 
flourished principally in Southern Europe. It is not a 
pure style, but marks a transition period from the old 
popular Gothic and Saracenic forms to the re-vivified 
Classic. It naturally exhibits a queer mixture of con 


flicting elements, —classic and medizval thrown. to- 





with a few variations, as the Lombard and the Norman, 
All three are often included under the term Roman- 
esque, 

Byzantine art was essentially Christian in its spirit 
and motives. It used religious symbols extensively, 
but incorporated in its ornament afew pagan elements, 
such as the acanthus and the scroll. Natural forms 
vere always conventionally treated. Its coloring was 


rich and gorgeous. ‘The principal features of its archi 


tecture were the dome and round arc! The plan of 


the churches was often in the form of a Greek or Latin 
cross, with the dome plac ed over the intersection of the 
two arms. The church of St. Sophia, in Constanti 
nople is the most magnificent example of Byzantine 
architecture and ornament. Although now a Moham 


medan mosque, it is probably, in the motive and spirit 


that actuated its construction, the most Christian build-} 


ing in the world. 


>», Saracenic Art. 


Developed from the Byzantine by the Moors and the 


Saracens. It differs from it, however, in one important 


gether without much regard to propriety or fitness. It 


still showed traces of symbolism, 


2, The Cingue Style. 

The Renaissance reached its most perfect develop- 
ment in the Cinquecento or the 15th century style. It 
followed the Quatrocento or 14th century style. En- 
tirely untrammeled by symbolism, and with the whole 
field of classic and medizval ornament to glean from, its 
iim was to develop a perfect style of ornament. ‘The 


} 


best examples of this period are founded on the sound- 


est principles of ornamental art. Nothing that could 
be turned into an element of beauty was neglected. 
Anima!s real and fictitious, flowers, leaves, fruit, the hu- 
man forin, etc., were conventionalized and made to con 
tribute their part to enhance the beauty of the whole, 
Some of the principal characteristics of the Cinque- 
cento style are the delicate Arabesque scroll work, the 
profusion and beauty of the curves, its admirable varia- 
tions of standard classic ornaments, such as the anthe 
mion and scroll. ‘The coloring also was one of its most 


pleasing features. This style flourished principally in 





respect. Whilst the Byzantine makes use of numerous 
conventionalized plant and animal forms, the Saracens 
and Moors were forbidden by their religion, the Moham 
medan, to copy in any manner the form of any living 
vegetable. ) 


thing, animal ot hey were thus limited 


entirely to geometric forms, which, however, often fall 


flower and leaf 


insensibly into forms. Interlacing 
bands and curves of intricate pattern, and exhibiting 
the peculiar Moorish curve, are very characteristic of 
Saracenic ornament. Inscriptions were frequently 
interwoven in this tracery. 

The coloring was gorgeous, consisting principally of 
blue, red, and gold. 

‘The principal arches used were the pointed and the 
horse-shoe arch, ‘The Alhambra palace in Spain is the 
most famous example of Saracenic ornament and archi- 


tecture. 


3: Gothic Art, 

Gothic art grew out of the Byzantine, all the symbolic 
elements being retained, 
ferent varieties. 


It is divided into many dif- 


Italy and France. Farnese Palace and the tombs of 


the Medicis are noted examples. 
The Louis Quatorze. 
This style succeeded the Cinquecento, but was far in- 


w 


ferior to it. 


generally the materials of the style that preceded it, it 


It arose in Italy, and while preserving 


added as characteristic features the scroll and the shell. 
[ts principal object was to create brilliant and startling 
effects in light and shade. Color was in consequence 
decidedly secondary, gilding being used everywhere. 
The palace of Versailles near Paris is a gorgeous exam 
ple of this style. Everything in it is glittering and spark- 
ling. Mirrors are everywhere placed to intensify this 
effect. This style was followed by the Louis Quinze, 
inferior to it in every respect, and in which symmetry, 
It still 
further degenerated into the Rococo, the most extrava- 
gant and exaggerated of all the historic styles, and which 
prevailed in the latter part of the 18th and the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. 


at least in detail, seems to be carefully avoided. 





The present century cannot boast of any great char- 














acteristic style in either architecture or ornament. 
Whether it is only in a course of development, and 
what will be the results, time only can show. 
are now in vogue, hence the importance of accurate 


To be able to judge of and 


All Sty les 


knowledge on the subject. 
appreciate the best, and to profit by the labors of those 
cone before us, at the same time imparting individ- 
uality and character to our own design, should be the 
aim ‘and object of the study of decoration, and it 
should enter into any scheme of general education and 


culture. 
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